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Note; These “Memo to Advertisers" 
pages appear only in the copies of 
Sports Illustrated that go to our 
friends In the advertising business 


TO ADVERTISERS FROM STEPHEN E. KELLY 

APRIL 27. 1964 

Recently George Gribbin, chairman of the 
board of Young & Rubicam, gave a talk before 
the Advertising Club of Pittsburgh. Called 
■'Renaissance Man and Advertising Man," it 
drew parallels between the people who lived 
at the time of the Renaissance and many peo- 
ple he is acquainted with in the world of ad- 
vertising today. TWo characteristics he cited 
in common were: "a restless curiosity and a 
powerful drive to fulfill (their) whole human 
j)otentiaI." 

“So be a modem Renaissance Man,” Mr. 
Gribbin said. “Read widely. Look at every- 
thing you can. Go to the movies. <jO to bur- 
lesque. Venture. Gamble. Travel. Get on a bus 


as well as a jet. Don't just play golf. CJet your 
hands dirty on weekends. Trap shoot. Crap 
shoot. Do some bird watching. Do some girl 
watching. Live it up. 

“If you play bridge, try a night of beer and 
poker. If you collect butterflies, get a pair of 
skis. If you ski a lot, try the bowling alley.” 

Mr. Gribbin’s exhortation put me in mind 
of a lot of onr friends in the advertising busi- 
ness. who seem already to have taken Mr. 
Gribbin’s advice. Or, perhaps more properly, 
they might well be the very models on which 
he based his thoughts. 

And his remarks also put me in mind of 
Si’s readers. SI is addressed to men and wo- 
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men with wide ranging tastes, a breadth of 
interest, a savor not only for sports but many 
other pursuits besides. 

Si’s readers come to it for enlightenment, 
entertainment, fine reading and a sophisti- 
cated point of view. As people of education 
and curiosity, they think and act like people 
of education and curiosity— with an apprecia- 
tion of all that is interesting and vital in life. 

And this is the way our editors think of, 
and write to, our readers: as many-faceted 
families sensitive and receptive to concepts 
and ideas of many kinds. 

To show the various facets of SI families 
where such characteristics arc evinced by ac- 
tual audience statistics, SI and its agency, 
Young & Rubicam (it’s Mr. Gribbin’s, too), 



have produced the current SI advertising cam- 
paign you have been seeing in newspapers, 
trade journals and other magazines. It’s the 
campaign which uses the (w’e hope by now) fa- 
miliar symbol you see developed graphically 
across the pages of this memo, step by step, 
from the Sports Illustrated logotype. 

This s>7nboI, and the campaign of which it 
is the nucleus, w’as created under the sui)er- 
vision of a man w’hom Mr. Gribbin, in his 
“Renaissance Man” talk, characterized like 
this; 

“We (at Y&R) have an account supervisor, 
still to reach his middle years, w’ho started as 
a magazine editor, w’ent to Hollyw'ood as a 
screenwriter and was skillful enough to win 
an Oscar. He came to us two years ago, as an 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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What a man should know 
when he switches to cigar smoking 


1. The correct way to light a cigar. 

Use a match but don't touch it to the cigar. Hold 
the lighted match */i to % of an inch away from the 
cigar and draw the flume to the cigar end. This 
mctliod tights the end e^enlv and presents match 
fumes from entering the cigar and atfccting the true 
taste. 

2. \ ou don't have to inhale to enjoy a cigar. 

The big majority of cigar smokers lind that the goovi 
taste of cigar tobacco comes to them without in- 
haling. 1 hat's because cigar tobacco is smoking t(v- 
bacco in its most enjoyable form. Cigar tobacco is 
oifct/ for )cars to achieve its unique mildness and 
better taste. 

3* How to add to your cigar smoking pleasure. 
Smoking a cigar is a relaxing pleasure, not a nerv- 
ous habit. You can enjoy a cigar an\ lime, but riglu 
after lunch or dinner is a particularly good time. 
Light one up. I’ulT slowly, Lnjoy the aroma. Sit 
back and relax. It's all a part of cigar cnjovmcnt. 
(Him: Don't continually flick the ash ofl'. A half 
inch or so of ash makes for cooler smoking.) 

4. What shape of cigar to start with? 

We recommend a White Ow) Miniature. It's slim 
and easy to handle. It goes well with any shape of 


face. Later on you might choose a larger cigar. If 
so. White Owl offers you a complete selection. 

5. Why smoke a White Owl Miniature? 

The W hite Owl Miniature is long enough to satisfy 
you completely, yet short enough to smoke when 
lime is precious. The aroma is welcome in am so- 
cial setting. Yes, a man can alwavs smoke a W hitc 
Owl Miniature. The tobaccos in the White Owl 
Miniature are aged to give you an unusual degree 
of mildness not found in other cigars. And. of 
course, there's the famous W hite Owl taste . . . the 
taste that has made White Owl a favorite of cigar 
smokers for generations. 

6. Kxira cnjoymcnl among cigar smokers. 

The conviviality of cigar. smoking builds a bond be- 
tween men. The Chinese called tobacco ”ihe herb 
of amiability"— and cigars arc fine tolHuxo. Cigars 
also have status. For centuries they have been ilie 
favorites of kings, presidents and prime minisvers. 
A word to women. 

A good cigar can calm a man dow n. relax him. set- 
tle his thoughts, make your life more cnjovable. 
Cigars always make good presents for the man in 
your life. As John Galsworthy said. • By the cigars 
they smoke, and the composers ihev love, \c shall 
know the texture of men's souls." 
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Simca 1000 joins Valiant, Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler, and Imperial 
in carrying a 5-year/ 50,000-mile warranty* 


It covers parts that could turn other cars with 
shorter warranties into expensive proposi- 
tions; vital drive train parts, vital engine parts. 
It pays for replacement parts and labor. 

No other economy import's warranty on 
these parts lasts even half as long as the 
warranty on Simca 1000. 

What kind of car rates this protection"^ A 
family car with sports car features; Porsche 
synchronizers; 4 forward speeds; 4-wheel in- 
dependent suspension; a 50-hp rear engine. 
And more. Test drive one today at your local 
Simca dealer s. Only $1595.*' 


^ENGINE ANO DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY COVERAGE: Chrysler Motors Corporation war- 
rants all of the followmg vital parts of the Sirnca 1000 for 5 years or 50.000 miles, whichever 
comes first, during which time arty such parts that prove defective in material or workmariship 
will be replaced or repaired at an Auihomed Siirca Dealer's place of business without 
charge for such parts or labor engine block, head and internal parts, water pump, mtake 
manifold, Trans-Axle parts and rear wheel bearings. 

HERE'S ALL YOU MUST DO; Give your car this normal care— change engine Oil and retorque 
the cylinder head at lirst 600 miles end thereafter change engine oil every 3 months or every 
4.000 miles, whirhever comes first clean oil separator every R months (spring sort fall), clean 
carburetor air filter every 6 /rtonths and replace it every 2 yeara, and clean the crar^kcoao 
ventilator valve Oil filler cap and change Trans-Axle lubricant every 6 months, or 8,000 miles, 
whichever comes First, ANO every 6 months furnish evidence of this required service to an 
Authorized Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer and request 
him to certify receipt of such evidence and your car’s mileage Simple enough for such 
important protection. 

"Manufacturer's suggested retail price East Coast POE including heater, excluding state and 
local taxes, if any. and destmstion charges Whitewalls optional, extra. 

SIMCA DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A/ext week 

THE KENTUCKY DERBY 
presiew features color plioio- 
graphs of the top coiUenders 
in ilicir important tests on the 
road to Louisville, plus Whit 
Tower's last-minute analysis. 

LIFT A ROCK in the woods, 
fields or your ow n garden and 
you will discover a strange new 
world. Naturalist John Terres 
discusses the habits of the tiny 
creatures that live under rocks. 

THE TRANSISTOR KtO is 
one name for Vin Scully, the 
Dodger broadcaster. Many 
fans bring radios to the games 
to follow him. Robert Creamer 
exvil-ains Scully's popularity. 
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"The most frustrating thing to a golf 
teacher." begins Claude Harmon on 
page 38 of this issue, "is to realize ho\s 
many men — and women, too — could 
play the game much better without de- 
voting any more time to it than they 
already do." Harmon, a professor of 
golf so well rcgjirded by his peers that a 
good many of them address him simply 
as "Pro." then shows in 10 pages of 
words and drawings how Sports Illus- 
TRATKD readers can cut strokes from 
their scores— and even makes it sound 
agreeably easy. Our visiting professor 
will complete his "Let Me Help Your 
O'ame" in fttrf // next week. 

The idea of bringing Claude Harmon 
to readers who would otherwise miss 
his Instruction— unless they were mem- 
bers of New York's Winged Fool Golf 
Club or of Thunderbird at Palm 
Springs — has been growing for a while 
in the head of SI Senior Editor Alfred 
Wright. "The library of golf.” says 
Wright, "is beautifully slocked with 
the counsel and advice of the finest 
lournamenl golfers of a generation or 
so — at least of those reflective enough 
to know how- in the world they produce 
their own good shots and articulate 



PUPIL DAVt MAPP WITH PROFESSOR HARMON 


enough to (ell somebody else. But the 
weekend golfer— the man who plays 
only 20 or 30 rounds a year and isn't 
going to have time for more than that 
—may be equally entitled to the coun- 
sel of the teachcr-iypc pro: the special- 
ist who puts in eight hours a day. six 
days a week dealing with duffers.” 

Although Claude Harmon once trav. 
eled the pro circuit himself (he won the 
Masters green jacket in 1948). he has 
been essentially a teacher throughout 
his career. Harmon began teaching m 
20. working as an assistant to such men 
as Harry Cooperand Ky Laffoon and 
/aferasCrarg Wood's he/perat W'frigcd 
Foot. Since those days he has made 
mature tournament golfers out of some 
of his own assistants: Jack Burke Jr.. 
Mike Souchak. Shelley Mayfield and 
Dave Marr (who tied Jack Nicklausfor 
second at Augusta the other day). He 
can be called the pro's pro. too. for a 
fair number of other pros come to Har- 
mon for analysis w hen elements of their 
ow n game drift off. 

Wright offered Harmon our thesis 
about the weekend golfer. Would Har- 
mon think about it in a generic sort of 
way and condense his teaching of indi- 
vidual weekenders into a couple of is- 
sues of SI? Yes. said Harmon — and his 
aim would be to cut 10 or a dozen 
strokes from all of our scorecards. It 
was further agreed between Harmon 
and Wright that the instruction would 
fall into two parts: how to hit the ball 
with control (this w-cck) and how to 
play the short game (next week). 

The most startling thing that Claude 
has to say this week is that golf is not 
a game of straight lines, as one is usual- 
ly taught. He says that whoever hopes 
to score up to his best must learn lo 
bend the bail from right to left and left 
to right, and further asserts that any 
golfer who is reasonably sane and fu 
can learn this with ease. As usual here, 
the invitation is to read on. 
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Prenez 

des vacances 
a la frangaise 
an Quebec! 

Le Quebec ^/a belle province, vous invite ^Si vous 
aimez (’atmosphere historiquejjj^a gaite et la joie 
de vivre HP les charmes de la nature, la cuisine 
(ah! la bonne cuisine"^ frangaise!) la photographie, 
les sports ...vous aimer ez le Quebec! Et au 

Quebec, pas deoroblemes: nasd’ ocean a traverser, 
pas de passeports, pas de monnaies compliquees, 
et tout le con fort moderne On parle frangais 






et anglais, et partout on parle le langage de 
I’hospitalite Pour des vacances magnifiques, 

visitez le Quebec ! Au revoir et bienvenue! 



QUEBEC 

'TUtu) ikat i^'oe. 'buzd FWiciv. cmvuL 

viAit 06 a*ut U6 cl cWtoe to Ahw off ooa, 

For more information, maH in coupon ^ 


Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Quebec City. Canada. 

Please send me FREE your new 
travel folders and road map of 
fa Prownce de OuibfC. 

D*p>. AC 4*7 












Our venj own sailboat. 
Christen it with Carlsberg. Skdl! 



Carlsberg— the celebrated beer of Copenhagen 


Wliat(‘ver tlie colcbration—big or litllc— Carlsberg liclps. 

That’s because Carlsberg is an extraordinary beer; a mellow, flavorfiil beer. Part of its secret is 
in the brewing. Carlsberg is slow - brewed for a minimum of solids and a lighter • brigliter flavor. 

It takes at least four months to create Carlsberg. That’s longer than it takes to make most of 
the beers you used to drink— before you tried Carlsberg. 

Carlsberg is especially appropriate for celebrations now, in its graceful new .sculpttired bottle. 
Ask for it at good hotels, restaurants and fine stores in 159 countries and at the New York W’orld’s 
Fair. Insist on Carlsberg— the glorious beer of Copenhagen. Each time you drink it— it’s a celebration. 
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SHOPWALK 

Gerry Mountain Sports, Inc. designs, 
makes, and sells climbing equipment 

W hen members of ihe American Everest 
expeditionarrived in the Himalayas last 
spring, they found that they needed more 
parkas in a hurry. No one had a moment's 
doubt as to what to do. Expedition leaders 
Simply cabled Gerry, one of America's bcsi- 
krown suppliers of mountaineering gear, in 
I oulder, Colo. A shipment of fiO-iHid parkas 
tvas Quickly on its way. 

The pulTy-looking parka in the drawing 
below represents a typical Gerry (pro- 
nounced Jerry ) effort to keep a climber warm 
m the bitterest conditions. I he purku, called 
the Andean model, is made from tough, 
bright-red Parbai Ripsiop nylon, the same 
type of material used in parachutes. It is 
stuffed with a pound or .so of white northern 



goose dow n. Dow n is the most compressible 
of all insulation materials, and fewer ounces 
of the fluffy stuff arc required for a specific 
thickness of insulation. Thus, the bulky An- 
dean parka, which has an average thickness 
of inches of down, can easily be packed 
in a 5-by-IO-inch cylindrical sack. 

The Andean parka has several other cold- 
weather advantages which make it un excel- 
lent buy at $60: a tunncilike h(H)d that fends 
off the wind; a double set of zippers that 
permit the climber to pull his arms inside 
the garment for night sleeping; and a bivouac 
scat which unsnaps from the inside to swing 
down us a snow scat. The entire parka weighs 
2Y4 ptiunds — about as much as a cotton rain- 
coat. Though it was designed for mountain 
climbing, its makers believe the parka would 
also be a good one for ice fishermen. The fur 

continued 
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—and kinda cute, too. Sturdy black 
polystyrene, sparkling silver chrome . . . 
and just the right size for a crowded desk. 
Perfect FM AM reception— on one battery. 
Only $36.95. 



Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 

New York Office : 530 Fifth Ave . New York 36. N.Y. 

Oistiibutor Ttansislot World Coipoolion. 513. 

West 24th St . New York 11. NY. 
T(l WA9 76JI 


SHOPWALK .• ■'immut 




all this... 
AND MORE 


FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
you're only o wish away from 
Vermont . . . from lively days of 
golf, sailing, fishing, water' 
skiing . . .or long lazy days in the 
heady air of the Green Moun* 
toins. Come to unspoiled Ver- 
mont now - you'll want to stay 
forever! 


At the Fair, visit the New Eng- 
/ond Pavilion; or the 
Vermont Information 
Center, t 266 Avenue of j 
the Americas (Next to ^ 

Radio City Music Hall), I ^ ' 

New York 20, N.Y. ' 



fTfRMONT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

I Monlp«licr 97 , Vermont, 

Please rush me FREE color folder- 




rurt' is nptional at c\lra aisl. Gerry has 
scNcral types: Polar woll' (SI 1 1 ; polar wolf 
trimmed in wohctinc(S14.50);!ind wolverine 
(Sl7). The shop recommends wolverine be- 
cause It sheds frost best, 

fierry has cjuiic an assortment «>f down- 
msuluted gai meius— all made in the liny fac- 
tory nest to the downtown Roulder store. 

■ AS e are not as ecmscious of style as we arc 
of quality— i>iir ski jacket has not really 
changed in four years," says Sales Manager 
Mob Swart/. Nevertheless, the company’s 
classic ski parka is showing all the signs of 
becoming a national fad. Skiers in places like 
\ .III and .A'pen have latched onto the jack- 
ets (at a tune when stvle-miiuled skiers are 
sneering at ordinary bos quilts) as a badge 
of proliciency in technique. I hey call them 
■’Cierry jackets." The store suicks them in 
black, blue, green and beige. The com is S.^5. 

Gerry alw makes sleeping bags -for peo- 
ple and. on request, for dogs. One was made 
last year for a shivering, short-haired dachs- 
hund .iboiil to embark on a winter camping 
tup in the Midwest. Says Swart/: "It resem- 
bled a gi.int hamburger bun, about ^ feel in 
di.uncicr with a 2-fool opening on the side." 
A dog can climb in and circle ab<nit the way 
dogs do for a comfortable bed, Swart/ es- 
plaiits. The bag h.id a waterproof nylon bot- 
lom. and it was cIuKkful of prime northern 
goose down. It cost ST*'. 

I or campers who prefer to bring along 
iheir w ives instead of their dogs. Cierry will 
make up a king-si/cd double sleeping bag. 
They can cost up to S200. depending upon 
the si/e. Mill the most popular are mummy- 
shaped bags, w hich range in pi ice and w armth 
from a summer sleeper, the Rocky Moun- 
tain. S5.^. to the Himalayan. Syfi.25, that is 
indc'cd meant for Himalayan temperatures. 

I he firm makes a variety of tents but is 
most proud of its Himalayan liigh-altiludc 
lent which saw service on Sir fdmund Hil- 
lary's Ml, l.vercst climb in l‘>5.T and the 
Ainencun conquest last year. "Oui tents were 
Used on the American assault from the West 
Ridge, and they were the last ones to blow 
away," says (Jerry Cunninghan?. the firm’s 
rounder and chief designer. 

Gerry also has plenty of equipment for 
more workaday purposes than moiml.iin 
climbing — for instance, a "Plealseal" for a 
lot-toting mother. It is a simple cans us shoul- 
der strap in which the baby straddles its 
mother s hips. New \ ork dcparimeni stores 
think It a great idea for World’s Fairgwrs, 
and some arc buying fMcaiseats by the gross. 
Cierry sells the purse-si/cd sling for S2. 

The Cierry catalogue lists hundreds of 
Items for the climhcr— mostly hardware, 
knickers. ro|scs and ice axes — and the shop 
displays much of the gear on its pegboarded 
walls. Requests for (he Cierry catalogue 
should be addicssed to Cierrv. Mox ‘>10, 
Moulder. C olo. M)T0I . 
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When you’re 
mooching 
van Rossem’s 
Royal Mixture 
carry 
a big pipe. 



r II / \ />/s//,.--'";‘ 

J &A.C.VAN ROSSEM ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 



^ The address 
\W V. ** important 

V . . . lor i< rfkrnd and , 
t jijIitiH picaiure f 

loo. Th^tfi uh% you’ll t-Hioy the 
Otnaga. (hnk the lollnuiHg rir- 
loyaiFHl IfUliirti. ^ 

* It Hale P G.A. Championstiip GoH T 

* 5 Great Historic Museums 1 

* Heated Swimminit Pool: Lake Sports ' 

* Oancing Nitely Meyer Oavis's Music 

* Wonderful Meals Bountiful Sunday Buffet 

Pro ta<(ie Kroff 

< ull: Krunrlh .liHOld. 
cral Muujgrr 




'/IMU/// 

COOPERSTOWN. ’^N. Y. 

SO Lake Rd • rci Area 60? IH ;-993l 


N ationvvidf Improved Mail SiTviic 
- 'NIMS ’ nii-aiis a mori- e-cimom- 
ii'iil and ( (Kcicnt postal ripcration with 
rrsiilt.iTit savings of your tax dollars. 
NIMS moans mail early in the day. 

fhiiiiwss Mail Fowidatiotf 



— of a fraction of thoir 
American retail price 
Delivory in 10 doyt 
from receipt of order 
:lud«l *n Inearl charoei 

. . :n williams, ltd. ' 

Chelhim Road. Sliert Hlllt, N. j ' 
nOrnirn: l‘lc«i« tenU m« your ' 
t le pace oUlod. SIE4 > 


Come home with us to Nice 
start your European vacation with a tan) 



Think how healthy yoy’ll look when you 
get to Poris, Rome, Zurich, etc. If you 
prefer to duck the sun and soak up the 
countryside, Nice hos lots of beoutiful 
scenery, historic pieces, good food, 
robust wines. And you’re never very for 
from o casino, o theolre, a nightclub 


or 0 dance floor. After all, Nice i'. the 
R’viero- Storlmg April 1, Air Fronce 
offers convenient daily direct flights 
to Nice from New York. If you leove 
from Chicogo. los Angeles, Montreo' 
or Washington. D. C., there are 
freouent dotty flights between Ports 


AIR FRANCE 


ond Nice offering excellent connections. 
The 21 -doy round-trip Econorny Excursion 
Fare saves up to $99 over the basic jet 
economy fore.Contoct your locol Air 
France office or see yOur Travel Agent. 
He'll help you get started on your 
with o minimum omount of bother. 


TmE worlds largest airline 


K5 



IMPORTED IN BOTTLES AND BARRELS FROM MUNICH. WHERE LOWENBRAU HAS BEEN BREWED SINCE U83.BY HANS HOLTERBOSCH. INC. OF NEW YORK. 


uNia 


which tastes better. . . bottled or draught? 

(nnw you've eot usovera barrel) 



The Accutron Story 



Old -f iis h i on eti balance 
wheel is still used in all 
wind, self-wind, and electric 
watches.lt is not used 
in the Accutron movement. 



Accutron tuning fork 
keeps virtually perfect time 
and comes with the 
first guarantee of accuracy 
ever given. 


Wc don't call it a watch. 

All the parts that make a watch fast or slow have 
been left out. {The Accutron movement doesn't 
even tick. It hums. Hold it to your car. It's eerie.) 

But let’s answer the big question Hrst. What kind 
of time does it keep? 

Here are 2 statements that n(j regular watch has 
ever dared make: 

1. We guarantee average daily accuracy within 
2 seconds * {In fact. I second or none at all are more 
common I) 

2. And what's more, this is the accuracy this 
timepiece will keep for life. 

Vou can .see why the L’nited States now u.scs the 
.Accutron movement instead of conventional tim- 
ing devices in satellites. 

(.And why the .Air Ft>rce issues It to all X-15 
pilots. Many owners use it fi>r celestial navigation.) 

The secret lies in the vibrations <if a tine tuning 
fork. .U»0 of them a second. 

( A regular w atch only splits a second into 5 parts.) 



This principle not only accounts for the time the 
Accutron movement will keep. It also frees this 
timepiece from all the mechanical changes that 
occur to a regular watch. 

One speck of dust or congealed watch oil. for 
instance, can throw your present watch ofl' as 
much as several minutes a day. .So can a worn 
balance wheel, staff, screw or spring. 

These things do not affect .Accutron time at all. 

In fact, this timepiece t>nly has 12 moving parts 
--and the only thing you ever have 
to replace is the battery. (.And the 
battery lasts at least a year.) 

In short, you can forget about 
the usual cleaning hills and the cost 
of new parts — just as you 
can forget checking your time it) 
see if it's right. 

(Owners have even told us 
they find it a little strange, being 
this sure of (inyihin^i' these days.) 




J939; The World's Fair opened In New York. New Lnyland Life was in its 105th year. 



If you were born in 1939 . . . 

These figures show how you can accumulate more dollars than you pay for New England Life Insurance. 


Vour father b infced. And fbe Tryfon 
and Perisphere of 1939 became the 
Unisphere of 1964. With another blink, 
today's young mart on the move will be 
deep in family and career responsibil- 
ities. Cash-value life insurance, estab- 
lished now when you're 25, will become 
a strong financial asset for you then. 

For several reasons this is an ideal 
time to act. At your age premium pay- 
ments are low, yet with a New England 
Life policy you can end up taking out 
several thousand dollars more than 


you put rn— etrerr if your dividends are 
used to buy additional protection. 

Say you buy a $20,000 policy now. 
Then assume you use the dividends to 
build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years, (For illus- 
tration. we'll apply our current dividend 
scale, although these scales do change 
from time to time.) The cash value of 
your policy at age 65 is $23,965. But 
premium payments total only $13,808. 
So all the dollars you put m and $10,157 
more can be yours a! retirement. At the 


same time, the policy's protection 
value has risen from $20,000 to $35,905! 

Here's what to do right now, what- 
everyear you were born. Write tor more 
complete information and tell us your 
birthday. We'll reply by mail and 
include our new DIAL- A- YEAR, which 
gives insurance figures plus events 
and personalities from 1920 through 
1939. Write Dept. 3S, 501 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL lifE INSURANCE COMPANY; ALL FORMS OF INOIVIOUAI 


GROUP LI^E INSURANCE. ANNUITIES ANO PENSIONS. GROUP MEAL TH COVERAGES 


THIS NEEDLE MOVES 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 
IN SECONDS 


THIS NEEDLE HARDLY 
MOVES AT ALL 
...FOR MILES 



Step on the gas: watch the speedometer 
slide up to 60 mph. But keep an eye on the 
fuel gauge, too. It sticks at "F" as if it were 
glued there mile after mile after mile. 
With an MG Sports Sedan you not only 
cruise effortlessly at turnpike speed you 
are driving one of the most economical 
cars on the road. 30 miles or more per ga' 
Ion. Hardly ever needs servicing. And 
designed to slay in style year after year. 
The new liquid suspension system, wiiich 
never needs a nickel's worth of attention, 
will be as good at 100,000 miles as the djy 
it’s bought. In fact, it's proved to be such 3 
major engineering breakthrough that a 
new racing car— the MG Liquid Suspension 
Special— was built around it for this year's 


Indianapolis "500" on Memorial Day. 

Only three words to say about the engine; 
/f's an MG. It's mounted crosswise rather 
than lengthwise, leaving 80% of the car 
for people. Loads of room for five, plus 
shelf-space front and rear for all those 
things that accumulate when the wife and 
kidsareaboard. Visibility that tells you fully 
where you’ve been and where you're going. 
Big disc brakes that stop fast without fade. 
There is also a surprisingly large trunk. 
Front-wheel drive, combined with the 
liquid suspension, gives you the most sure- 
footed ride on wheels— with flat cornering, 
worderfui handling, and less tire wear. 
Helps make this economy-minded car the 
unique machine it is. 


There are over 1,000 MG dealers in the 
U-S. and Canada. Find the one nearest to 
you, and test drive the Sports Sedan. Then 
ask the price and discover you can easily 
afford it. 


MG SPORTS SEDAN 

$ 1898 ^* 



Tills Act is ixliout 


fivsliioiitvlile coiiifoi't in T-slxir*ts 



5 p.m. Rc\ax aX ihc n'lnciccnlVi VioW. in 
dosed neck. shor( sleeve shirt. Best 
beneath it— the Munsingwear sleeveless 
round neck T-shirt. SI. 50 


ti p.m. i^omc. at ease, in open neck 
sweater shirt. Best beneath it— the 
Munsingwear V-neck T-shirt with 
sleeves. SI. 50 



unsingwear 


Nevi-T thought about fashion in T-shirts? Time >ou didi 
Munsingwear thinks about it for you. Makes all the 
styles you need for coordinating your wardrobe of 
shirty. Adds special comfort features such as Nyla-rib 
never-sag neckbands, permanently Siay-blyzed lit.* 
Have a wardrobe of styles like the model in this ad, 
wearing u V-neck T-shirt with his Munsingwear sport 
shirt. See how fashionable comfort can be? 

than /Ti teagih ihrint.aii< hy CuH. Std. /.•>; (•( C C - T- 

//W/r) 



...it’s wor*tlx tlxe difference! 


Searly every man and buy tveara aomethiny by Munaingnear • Munsingwear. Inc.. Minneapolis 5. Minnesota 
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eveiymaa is a better gdl&r in 


€TONIC 


AJJ. WgAT^MA a^CA 
AttfA STAAAT SMOMS 


IN PRO SHOPS ONLY 

(gionfc goif mppmrl for mom mmd mo m m o t foo> 


CHARLK9 A. BATON COMPANY BROCKTON. MABBACHUBBTTB 
fimo Bootmakort $imt0 197B 




You’ll never lose it in a parking lot. 


You con see where o Volkswogen Sta- 
tion Wogon comes in hondy. 

You don't hove to tie o hondkerchief to 
the aerial to Hnd your way back. 

But we didn't make if stick up iust to 
moke it Stood out. 

We mode it that woy simply becouse it 
mode sense. 


When you make a wogOn that tall, it 
will hold more. Almost twice os much, in 
foct, os conventionol wogons. 

And when you put the engine m the reor, 
you con lop oFf the hood ond hove four 
feet less wogon to pork. 

There's also less gas to buy. (You should 
overage oboul 24 miles per gollon.l 


And Absolutely no ontifreeze. Our en- 
gine is air-cooled. 

But whot's really nice is Ihot something 
so flagrontly proctical is such fun to drive. 

Even on o routine trip to the 
supermorkef- 

O. K. So you slick out a little. 
Moybe it's lime? 





New Honeywell Electronic Air Cieaner removes up to 95% of airborne dust and polien 


Out roim's clean air to fill your home 
... to hpljj free your wife from ilaiiy 
clu.stin}? and cut your cleatiinK hills. 'I'he 
Honeywell “whole-house" Klectronic 
Air (’loaner fit.s in the return air duct of 
any forced air heating— eooliny .sy.stem, 
removing up to 9.5' , * of the pollen and 
other particles passing through it. 

The air in your home contains mil- 
lions of impurities, 'i ou only see the 
larger parti ell's of dust that settle on table 
tops and shelves. Hut, the smaller in- 
visible f)articles— over 90' , of the total: 
the pollen, soot, smoke, cooking grease, 
bacteria and industrial wastes do most 
of the real tlamage. 

'I'hey may cause discomfort, .soil fur- 
niture and draperies, put a dingy haze 


on windows and leave white areas or 
“ghosts" lurking beliind pietures. The 
{ii)neywell Kh'clronic .\ir ('leaner is 
highly etlieient when it comes to catch- 
ing these smaller particles— the ones that 
can pass right througli ordinary fillers. 
You’ll notice the difference! Your 
family will enjoy purer air. -Mirrors, 
windows, walls and furnishings will slay 
and look cleaner. You’ll save on clean- 
ing bills. Your wife won’t throw away 
her dust cloth — no air cleaner can re- 
move oarticles that .settle they 

enter tlie sy.stem. But her dusting lime 
H'ill be reduced. 

Gel the benefits of the same filtering 
system u.sed extensively in hospitals. On 
a ‘5-year FH.\ loan, it can cost a.s little 


as $14. .’18 a month, installed. In a now 
home, it may be included in the morl- 
gage for utuler $2.00 jjer month. 

If you don't have a forced air sy.stem 
or are renting a home, the Honeywell 
I’ort.ahle Klectronic .\ir Cleaner could 
he your answer. Irleal for the office, too. 

Do your.self and your wife a favor. 
•Just clip and mail the coupon for infor- 
mation on Honeywell's whole-house or 
room-portable Klectronic .Air Cleaners. 

-As m»«sute<l by (h* National 0ura4u c* Slandards Dust 
Spot e.BtbotS 


Honeywell 



Handsome and Handy, this wall-mounted Con- 
t rol Centeno the livingarea shows your electronic 
air cleaner is working at peak efficiency. 


Only 7 inches deep, the Honeywell Electronic' 
Air Cleaner is easy to install in the duct work 
of any forced air heating or coolirtg system. 




Honeywaa.Dept.SP4-82 In Canada Honeywell 
Minnespolit.Mlinn. 55408 Toronto17.0ntarlo 

□ Please send me youi illusliated brochure on the new 
Honeywell whole-house Eteclronic An Cleaner 

n I'm interested in the portable unit 

□ Please have e representative call. 


City 


Take 10 seconds to (ill out 
coupon. Gel all the facts on 
dential electronic air cleaninf 




^tna Casualty’s P-S. — Personal Service steps in when you need it most. 

When you need help, your JEtna Casualty agent puts himself in your shoes 


Seeing your owti home on fire is one of the most up- 
setting experiences you can have. Once you’re sure 
your family is safe, you immediately think of in- 
surance. You want someone who will quickly relieve 
your worries. Someone who knows how to handle 
all the details and will take over in person for you. 
Someone like your Mtna Casualty agent. 

He knows you want things back to normal as soon 


as possible . . . and acts accordingly! You can expect 
to receive the same consideration from our claim 
representatives. You get the professional insurance 
help you need, as well as a genu- 
ine concern for your feelings. The 
entire ^tna Casualty organiza- 
tion believes in this creed. We call 
it P.S. — Personal Service, 


^TNA CASUALTY M INSURANCE 


ssional msuranc 

PS: 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

Th* ityenbol of (op qualUy 




car, (amily ai 
find li 
in Ih* Y*n, 


SPORTS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
BY THE EXPERTS 


Sports 

Illustrated 

LIBRARY 

Rated the best— used the most 
by coaches, players, and beginners 
in every sport 


BASEBALL Instruction by stars of 
the major leagues to help any player 
improve his game. Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravielli. Robert Riger and 
Ed Vebell. 

SMALL BOAT SAILING The 

editors of Sports Illustrated and Bill 
Cox have produced a superb guide 
to safe and skillful sailing. Illustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli. Jack Kunz and 
Al Beechel. 

HORSEBACK RIDING Instruc 
tion in the correct method for young 
people— by Gordon Wright, America’s 
leading teacher of horseback riding, 
and Alice Higgins. Illustrated by Sam 
Savitt. 

GAITED RIDING Advanced 
horsemanship; the art of riding and 
caring for the five gaited American 
Saddlebred show horse-by Helen K. 
Crabtree and Alice Higgins. Illus- 
trated by Frank Mullins. 

SAFE DRIVING Rodger Ward. Pat 
Moss and Jack Brabham tell how to 
handle a car in all situations, lllus' 
trated by Dan Todd and Charles John. 

FOOTBALL How to watch the 
game. ..and how to play like a cham- 
pion. Technically accurate, helpful 
instructional manual. Illustrated by 
Robert Riger and Darnel Schwartz. 

SKIING In collaboration with Willy 
Schaeffler. Ezra Bowen gives de- 
tailed on-the-slope coaching on the 
popular new shortswing technique, 
illustrated by Robert Riger. 

BASKETBALL Offensive and de- 
fensive strategy from professionals 
and great college coaches. Illustrated 
by Robert Riger, Ed Vebell, Daniel 
Schwartz and Shelley Fink. 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
library, published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
is on sale at all bookstores 


TENNIS Bill Talbert and other 
stars explain singles, doubles and 
mixed doubles. Illustrated by Ed 
Vebell and Shelley Fink. 

SWIMMING A complete course 
of instruction for beginners of all 
ages, by Olympic coach Man Mann. 
Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 

DIVING From the simple through 
the technically difficult dives with 
Mike Peppe. Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 

SQUASH Learn rules, grips, posi- 
tions, service, strokes and tactics, 
from Albert MoHoy. U. of Pa. squash 
coach. Illustrated by Frank Mullins. 

WET-FLY FISHING Master the 

delicate art of wet-fly fishing— a com- ' 
plete pocket guide with new angles 
for every angler. Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravielli. 

BETTER BOATING Covers fam 
ily outboard motor boats, class boats, 
big motor boats, and big sailboats — 
with instructions for handling and 
rules about weather conditions and 
navigation. Prepared by Ezra Bowen. 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 

DOG TRAINING Training for 
family pets and field dogs. "Compre- 
henslve...helpful . . .well illustrated." 

— American Field. Illustrated by Dan- 
iel Schwartz. Shelley Fmk. Burt Sil- 
verman and Anthony Ravielli. 

FENCING A pocket coach for a 
classic sport that is growing in pop- 
ularity. Indispensable for the begin- 
ner, helpful to the intermediate. 
Drawings and text by Ed Vebell. 

Com»ng in May — 

JUNIOR SAILING A guide 

to setting up a sailing program 
for youngsters that covers the 
type of boat most desirable for 
teaching; safety and training 
techniques; safety tests; what 
to teach beginners, intermedi- 
ates, and advanced groups: and 
how to choose instructors. 

$2.95 Illustrated. 



Examine books at our risk 

SEND FOR YOUR CHOICE OF BOOKS TODAY 

Every book in the Sports Illustrated Library is printed in two 
colors with step-by-step action drawings so that the reader can 
see exactly what is involved. Each book 96 pages, 5V4x8''k. 

r“”“MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE- — - 

The Sports Illustrated Library, Box 7, Philadelphia S, Pa, 
Please send me ttie books I nave selected in the quantities indicated 
here at $2.95 each. 1 understand that if I am not fully satisfied. I may 
return any or all books wiiliin 10 days and you will refund the purchase 
price promptly. 

1 enclose $ □ Check Q Money Order 

Baseball . -Fencing Small Boat Sailing 

— -BasketBiM „ - -Squash 

D'Ving sale Driving .^Tennis 

Dog Training .Skiing _ _Wet-Fly Fishing 


Mam# 

Address- 
City — 


SCORECARD 


PUSH VS. PULL 

The Trenton (N.J.) 100-mile national 
championship race bills itself as an In- 
dianapolis “’500” preview. This year's 
Brickyard curtain raiser offered more 
than stars and speed. There was a sub- 
plot; the drama of front- vs. rear-engine 
championship race cars. Both develop 
roughly the same power and. as 1961 
Indy winner A. J. Foyt insists, “That 
little old engine don't know whether it 
is pushing you or pulling you.” So the 
intrigue centers more on design ( the rear- 
engine cars present a lower, faster sil- 
houette). weight (the rear-engine cars 
average .^00 pounds lighter) and ma- 
neuverability (the argument goes, hotly, 
both ways here). The Trenton preview, 
then, presented an advance look at what 
is certain to become a wonderful gang 
fight at Indianapolis. 

The antagonists at Trenton were Foyt. 
generally accepted as a traditionalist 
front-engine man. against Rodger Ward, 
iwo-time Indy winner (he was a front 
man in those days himself) who is now a 
fervent convert to the rear-engine cars. 
Unfortunately, their test was not un- 
cluttered. 

Before a rainstorm slicked the track 
and interrupted the race at the 39-lap 
mark, Foyt and Ward ran I and 2 ahead 
of everybody (with Ward gaining slightly 
on each lap. perhaps), providing ammu- 
nition for both fore- and aft-engine loyal- 
ists. Then Ward ran into a snarl of spin- 
ning racers and bumped the side of his 
car. Not wanting to risk further injury 
to the Indy car, he voted not to continue. 
That gave the race to Foyt — who won in 
a burst of track records — but it did even 
more toward heightening the intrigue. 
The racing world now waits for the other 
motorized shoe to drop at Indy. In the 
May 30 runaround Ward may lie able to 
prove his point. 

SEAGOING LOCHINVAR 

For more than a century racing for the 
America’s Cup has been controlled pri- 
marily by Britons. Bostonians and New 
Yorkers. I hc ritual called for one new 
challenger and at least one new contender 


for the defense. The rest of the world 
played golf. The pattern was broken In 
1962 by Australia's bold and nearly suc- 
cessful challenge. This year Australia is 
backing a British boat, but the defense 
has been proceeding routinely. New 
York sedulously ordered two new boats 
while Boston thriftily dusted off a 1962 
model to make an untidy threesome for 
the defense trials, Then, from out of the 
West, came Thomas Patrick Dougan. 
unknown, unannounced, to deal himself 
in at the last minute. With a mere hand- 
ful of change (about S250.000) Dougan 
bought 6-year-old Cohtmhia, and with 
her a readymade opportunity to defend 
the cup. 

Whether they wear blue blazers or 
buckskins, we welcome the pioneers. The 
hand at the helm should not be governed 
by ritual but by the wind. And it is a 
fresh wind that blows out of the West. 

A MOVE TO SPECTATORITIS 

Perhaps no state produces more fine 
athletes than California — a tribute, no 
doubt, to a salubrious year-round cli- 
mate and a geography that entices the 
individual to everything from skiing to 
.surfing. Some of the state's sporting 
prowess may be due also to a school 
system requirement that one hour a day 
be given to physical education. 

Now that daily hour is threatened. 
There is a move afoot to have shorter 
physical education periods (II minutes 
has been mentioned) or perhaps have the 
hour-long period only one or two days 
a week. Furthermore, a committee of the 
Southern Section of the California In- 
tcrscholastic Federation proposes a rule 
that would prohibit high school athletes 
from participating in organized sport be- 
tween August 15 and the start of the 
school year one month later. "This 
would enable parents to take their 
youngsters on vacations and would give 
high school athletes a breather before 
the beginning of school in the fall.” 
the committee explains. 

Perhaps, but it does seem high-handed 
of the federation to tell a parent that his 
son cannot play on a camp or play- 


ground team or compete for his YMCA 
or country club. As Albert Schoenfield, 
editor of Swimmint! fforA/, protests to 
us, "If the schools feel that a boy is too 
deep in athletics, then it would be best 
that they impose restrictions while he is 
in school under their control.” 

As for the shortened physical educa- 
tion period, one hopes phys ed teachers 
will express their views. President Ken- 
nedy left them some formidable argu- 
ments in favor of more, not less, physical 
education. 

FOR WANT OF A FRIENO 

The ease with which Cassius Clay, heavy- 
weight champion of the world, flunked 
his Army induction tests has caused some 
to doubt and, on the other hand, some 
to admire, his mental ability. Willie 
Mays, who went through it all. too. has 
other thoughts. 

"Cassius, he’s no dope.” Mays holds. 
"You make more money outside the 
Army.” 

Then Mays reminisced about his own 
experience with the strange ways of mili- 
tary induction. 

"1 took my physical down in Birming- 
ham,” he said. "I passed that real easy. 
Then they gave me the written tests. 
There was this bigsergeant standing there 
next to me all the lime I was taking the 
examinations. I’d write down an answer 



and he'd tap me and shake his head. I'd 
write down another one and he'd shake 
his head. He just waited until 1 had the 
right answer written down. 

"I guess Cassius didn't have no friend- 
ly sergeant around.” 

SILENT RIVER 

The day after the death of Rachel Car- 
son, author of Silf/tt Spn'nf', the dramat- 
ic warning against the persistency of some 
pesticides, the Senate subcommittee in- 

iiuilinufd 
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Sure thing 

Perspiration odor doesn't stand a chance with 
Dial around. It's the most effective 


deodorant soap you can buy. And that's that. 



SCORECAI 



Take a little more time with 

Heineken. 


We do. 


Heineken beer is aged longer 
for a very good reason. 

It tastes better that way. 
Aging mellows and 
enhances the flavor. 

So, why not take a little more 
time with Heineken? 

We do. 








NcsligiUing Miss Ciirson's chaigcs liCiirU 
ScciciaiA of AgriciilUirc OiAillc |-i'cc- 
nuin lulinil tlial JiirisdictiDiKtl jealousies 
among go\cnimcni biiicaiicracics have 
prolongcil llic itn.lisci'iminaic use of dan- 
gerous chemicals. 

Specific case al issue \sas ihc poisoned 
losser Mississipin Riser. iVom St. I i‘'is 
to Neve Orleans, where some live miliion 
lisli have died in the last year, h.irly i,ui 
winter the Public Health Service found 
evidence that ciidrin. a long-lived toxic 
pesticide that washes off cropland into 
rivers, had in all probability poisoned 
the lish. The Deparinienl of .Agriculture, 
which is supposcvl to control dangerous 
pesticides, did not learn of this until the 
linal publie report, which dcruiitely ini- 
plicated endrin. was released March 19. 
Even now. however, the department enn- 
tinues to register endrin as a pesticide. 

Hoping to end the long-standingsqiiah- 
ble among the Department of Agricul- 
ture. the Public Health Service, the De- 
partment of the Interior and ilie I'ood 
and Drug Administration over control 
of pesticides, the President's Science .Ad- 
visory Comniillco got (he agencies to 
draw up an agreement for formal ex- 
change of information last spring. '1 hat 
agreement was tiniilly signed into ciTeci 
only two weeks ago. Why the delay? 
“Because of the usual pulling, lug.mng 
' and hauling that goes on beiwccn gov- 
crt-mcni departments." said I-'reeman. 

Despite the possibility that peslicales 
like endl'^i can lie used safely, their con- 
trol is scar'C‘’|y a matter to be entrusted 
to farmers and'nharmaceulical manufac- 
turers. The respoil’-'bility lies in the hands 
of government for ihb protection of all 
the people and all the peH.v’vIc's resources. 
Certainly, sooner or later, s./e pesticides 
and safe methods of their us^^' will he 
developed and their employment, one 
hopes, will be restricted to the elimina- 
tion of genuinely obno.xious pests. Bu- 
reaucrats, for instance. 

THE PONO SURFERS 

With all the records and statistics com- 
piled these days, it is hard to believe that 
a new sport could be born vv ithout some- 
one recording date and place of birth, 
and names of proud parents, But it haS| 
happened. The sport of waking — riding 
a surfboard in the wake of a powerboat ' 
— was born al some vague time in the 
past 10 years, probably in southern 
California, Marge Calhoun, who won 
the 1958 intcrnaiional women's surlinS 


HEINEKEN, THE FULLY AGED BEER IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND. 

GCN.U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN HUNCKINO A CO,. INC. N.Y.. N.r. 
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WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 

Arjil’.K'i IMCK'* 


Thr it'ar/n nno, of cinirsi-. 'I'lif orn- 
wlv brciilhi’s. c-ats aiui ska-ps, ami 
wiv unliki- any staliu- -is innsl 
an;. ‘Mtfd. 

"Aninialvd " nii-ana "rull i>l lift'." 
an<l this is h<iw Alhcrl I’ick hnU'Is 
and inolt'Is lonk upon tlu-ir I'lii-sta- 
a» puopU* full r)l‘ life, wlio apprcidati' 
comfortahic. ai irmljvi' Kia-sl rooms 
and lini' dimnu in a iVirinlly. hospit- 
abU' iilmosphiTi-. This is why so 
many pi-opk' stay ivith AlbiTt F’a k. 
If yoii'vi- had that (-old. "slatiic ' 
trcatnu'iil. at boti-ls and tnotcls 
will-' - vmi'vc staved, t ry one of onr 
thir- y three. With ns you're a.s real 
a» J )r ('barle.s .Anderson of ('bieaf’r). 
Illinois, tile imrn\ one pUtured 
above, He's a real itnesl. you know 
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hotels MOTELS 

IN rWENTY NINE CITIES 

JinM«yy >«i«y iroffoni cjl an^ Alb«/i Mol*l MoOi 
/•(•rytif ..n or INroutfli (t«w#I agoni 

^•CK HOrcLSi 0e>ni.y(Ai(n.'Cn<Ci(O -C>''Cyn<ori 
ClotUnd Cvlunbut. Q .'l>«l'«il < l•l>l, Mich Min-«o»l« 
HtoYoik Balmom PIIII Pillckuiih SI I «■>( ' Savlh Sird 
I«lfO* lapjin Wi-.finiion 0 C Vourntlooiy 
^BLRt PICK MOTELS; Cl»ll>iiM(«'C>»c><o Wmlii ( 
a<loi lei>(«'/C»i»Oila S»>in(t Caluihbia. 0 Hit-«n»ia« 
nie/l linc.nl Mi<h HirecLyri Pi * Nslionye^f l*ii> ' 
|'i|"'».i||., AH looioilU, K, . Mora, B«<ch/Me».i« 

' N«ch„ii« •• N«un«; Mio »«tlloifl II' 
a Unit / rifii K<uii IniT 

^CSCRVATION orFICeS; Allinti ' llodon C>i<j(a ' 
^ ^llltt ' MiHcghM Nc«r Yftlk / Ph.liifilohia Svlllll 
Ui>>iliitrtca ' Wiihinilgn. 0 C 
(>KUliyi Oltycn n NwKi OKHir D<|>* • ChiCtn MMA 


ink' 111 ihc hig nalnr.il waves olV Nl.i- 
k.ih.i Ikach. ivnicntbers rKliiiy; wakc' 
fiizhi i>r M) vcais .igi». hut insists inhors 
prcccilcd hei. ^Vhenever it hogan, the 
sport IS MOW spieading from the West 
( oasi u» inland Likes anvl rivers larfrv'in 
the sound of surf. 

Waking is easier lo learn than riding 
n.iUiral waves, Slai 1 King down, holding 
onto a low Ime. and. omcc tmderwav. gel 
lo voiii feel in a leisurely niannci. When 
ihe board hikes ihe energy of the wake, 
east >'IV. \ speed v'f seven or eight knots 
IS probably enough. 

No modei'M waker ndmga small, arli- 
licial w.ive c.m expect to achieve the rep- 
utation of the >dd natural surl'ers like 
Duke Kahanamokii. wlu>. .lecording to 
llie legends that still swirl around him. 
onee roile a wave one mile fnvni Ihe out- 
side break at Waikiki clean through the 
lobby of the Moana Motel and onto k.i- 
lakau.i Avenue 

WALL STREET ON THE BALL 

t'hi- M <f// yoy/z/ii/A always alei I lo 
trends in business, reports that there has 
just art'ivevf t'lj the Manhattan market 
a new kiiul t'f liv^uivl-center gi>lf ball, 
live liquid is Scotch aiul it is held lo be 
■■inspiiatii'nal. " The JrM/i m// also notes 
that Camel's Paris story sells a solid 
gold hall lot testing caviar. If the ball 
sinks w hen placeil on a mound of cav un . 
send ihe stulV b.ick. The h.iil slum Id l 1 o.it, 

MUSH FOR TOURISTS 

lor hardy tourists who (ike to siielciv 
winter out until the end of .lune. a dog 
team travel service has been opened in 
Cluirelull. M.in,. making rvvimd-inp 
louTs from ihe Mudson’s U.iy seaport of 
Chuiehdl ((' I on Prince ol X^.iles. a his- 
tone site about thiee miles across the 
lockv. tio/cn mouth of the Churchill 
ICivei I Ol S.S .111 .iduli and child c.in 
I ulc in the same sicil .iiul make a N,'’»-luviir 
omnd trip diawri hv live dogs. 

The sleils .ue avail.ible only on week- 
ends. when the leams would otheiwise 
be l.ml up I'lom napping. \;ul there is no 
need lo worrv ;ibonl bie.iking through 
the ice. since if vices noi gi’ otn ol the 
harbiu until l.ne .Uine. 

THE SPICE OF VARIETY 

li.iimug for m.iny s]>oris is diiidgciy. 
.m»l fhe besf that e.m be s.iiil foi ii is 
that it ivnighens the soul, It adds link-, 
tiuuigh. lo ihe athlete's appreei.ilion (>!' 
the ioy th.ii m.iy be achieved in spoit. 
Within leceiit d.iys .i cvuiple of aiilhon- 
fies h.ivc stiggcsfevl that some spoils can 



This package contains 
the toughest competitor 
in tennis. 
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pennstfivank 

CCNTRCCOURT 
app. w P.I.IA. 
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Look for it wherever 
tine sporting goods 
are sold. 
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ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CMEMICAt PlASnCS OtViSiON f AKRON OHIO 



Sure you can 

If you really wanl to play a Hammond Organ, 
you can. Even if you've never played a note of music 
before, you can. Here's a plan that guarantees 
you can — and only Hammond dealers offer it; 

Tor only S25 most Hammond clc.ilrfs will plarc a I lamtnond Orf’aii 
in your home lor It) clays and provide yon with (i orgon lessons. 

If you can't play it to your saltsfaclion the dealer will 
lake il back and refund your money. If you decide to keep the organ, 
the $25 may become your full down paymeicl. Ask your dealer 
about this Hammond tkiaranleed I’layTime Plan. 

Now, do you think you can? Prove it. 

Send in this coupon. (No obligation, of course.) 


H.cmmund OrRan Company 

-1211 West Diversec Avenue, Chicago, lllinoK hOh.'W 

Q I’le.isf send new, pxcilinR booklci, The Wonders of liie 1 t.immoncl Organ." 
Q Al'O enclose colorful htocluire vIkiwoik all models. 


Name 
Address . 


City 


Ci,c< 


Stale 

THE ONE AND ONLY 

HAMMOND ORGAN 


SCORECARD i-iilmiicil 

complement each oilier and, 
variety, end the monotony. 

Thus .lohnny Dec, the new Notre 
Dame basketball coach, has started a 
boxing program for his squad. The idea 
is thill boxing lessons, apart from giving 
the basketball player a new talent, win 
improve his footw ork, balance and speed 
of hand. And it just might help j 'ayers 
take belter care of themselves in tciday’j 
free-swinging basketball, in which the 
new international rules permit more and 
more body contact, especially under 
the boards. 

Cioing along with Dee in principle is 
Art Guepe. former football coach at 
Virginia and Vanderbilt, now commis- 
sioner of the Ohio Valley Conference. 
He suggests that lacrosse, played in the 
.spring, would break up the monotony 
of foolbull training but keep players in 
sharp condition. 

“During the last 10 years." says 
Guepc. "the fun has disappeared from 
football for the boys. By the lime the 
players are .seniors, they’re fed up with 
the game." 

Not so fed up -arc their coaches, who, 
seeking perfection, insist on what 
amounts to football all year long. 

“Actually." Guepe answers. “1 don't 
think il would hurt one bit to ab ilish 
spring training and play lacrosse instead. 
If all schools quit spring practice, or 
some of the conditioning and other drills, 
teams might not be as polished, but 
uho'd know the din’crcncc?" 

Scarcely anyone. 

HIGHWAY HUNTING 

Il will astonish many a hunter to learn 
that the number of deer killed by auto- 
mobiles on U.S. higliways each yeai ex- 
ceeds 70.000. The figure was arrived at 
in a survey of state conservation de- 
partments undertaken by Fred Thomp- 
son of New -Mexico’s Dcpartmeni of 
Game and Fish. Tlie highest estimate, 
24.000 annually . w as given by New York. 
Pennsylvania reported 1 2. 1 53 deer killed 
by ears in 1963. 

Not a great deal is being done (c.xcept 
putting up "Deer Crossing" signs) to 
prevent tlic killings. A few slates use 
culverts aS underpasses on mi8rai;on 
routes, with game fences to divert deer 
into the underpasses. 

Thompson recommends that the “Deer 
Crossing" signs be augmented by mark- 
ers advising motorists of the distance 
over which deer may be e.xpecied on the 

.oiiiini'cd 


MUSIC'S .MOST GLORIOUS VOIC I 
ALSO MAktRS Ol Till HAMMOND PIANO 
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. . . it’s a whole lot more congenial than on most airlines-* 
and that's a tact! Our friendly, efficient service has always 
provided our passengers with every form of special care we 
could think of. 

How else would we have become one of the top four airlines 
flying to Europe? We go to great lengths to offer you abso- 


trip on LUFTHANSA 

lutely the finest in air travel, with wonderful people to care 
lor you. all over our world-wide system. 

Your Travel Agent will agree. He will tell you all about our new 
low air fares and our extensively planned tour program. Fly 
with us— you'll be i mpressed by Lufthansa German Airlines. 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S. A. and Canada. 





it'H vital for frvsJtiivss that lasts 


Fresh as a refief pitcher! Sports jacket and slacks in fabric blended 
with Kodel. It's vital. Fabric sta'ts fresh. Stays fresh. And keeps look- 
ing new. Picture Double Feature outfit in a tropical worsted blend 
of Kodel polyester and wool. At fine stores including those listed op- 
posite. By VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES. 

COUNTON KODEL... MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

IlSIWlli CHUiCM. H6DUCTS. IkC . 2M UtO SW M* tO»i I», HI* <UII l•4«l • Iki 1.- p>ir<ilrr < 


KODEL 


SCORECARD coniimird 


VTC 



it's vital for freshness that lasts 


FEATURED av HUNDREDS OF 
AMERICA'S BEST STORES, including 

SiACH'S, Sirminghom 

OTTO SPEAKE, Florence 

OUNNAVANT'S, Hunriville 

JACOME'S, Tucjon 

PARKS-CHAM0ERS, Allonlo 

SOB FRANCIS, Sorotola 

GODCHAUX. New Or/eenj 

TAYLOS'S, Charleston 

HOPe-DAVIS, Columbia 

SANDS'S, laredo 

WHITE S KIRK, Amorlllo 

WOOD BROS., Woco 

P/CKSTT B GREEN, lexmgfon 

SOBEL'S, K>ngfporl 

S. J. R., Mcmphu 

THE HECHT CO., Wojh.nglon 

REINERT'S, Boulder 

HECR'S, Wfirtner 

MAT— D & F, Denver 

KAUFMAN’S. Greol Foils 

KAUfMANN'S, Pil/iburph 

PENN TRAFFIC, lohnsfowrt 

PRINTZ CO., Jamestown 

JERREMS, Clilcogo 

HfNPY'S. Wiehifa 

JIM GREEN, Adrian 

OPPENHE/M'S, Boy CHy 

HOSIER'S, Muskegon 

KOSirCHEK'S, lonsing 

HEAVENRICH'5, Sogrnasv 

MAStEY'S, Clnconoli 

THE LEADER, (imo 

THE HUB, Steubenville 

1. S. AYRES, Indianapolis 

STROUSE B BROS., Evansville 

SULLIVAN'S, Bloominglon 

HALL'S MEN'S SHOP. Sosvlmg Green 

LOAR B WHITE, Clarksburg 

AMSBARY B JOHNSON, Hunfingfon 

FRANKENBERGER'S, Cliorleslon 

^'arsiti/-TuWn Clothes arc ma<le hy 

THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER CO. Cincinnati 


highway. He also says that salt, when 
used on highways, should he ireaied 
with deer repellent, that dense woods 
should he cleared back from the right- 
of-way and that when deer arc known 
to cross a road for water, watering de- 
vices should be established to make this 
unnecessary. 

One more suggestion. Why not re- 
quire motorists to reduce speed in deer 
crossing area.s? 

STAR IN SIGHT 

A man who made the U.S. Olympic bas- 
ketball team the hard way was CJeorge 
Wilson, who had played three seasons of 
stand-out basketball at the Unisersity of 
Cincinnati hut usually gave way to more 
publicized teammates when it came time 
for AII-.Amcrica selections. It was no sur- 
prise when NCAA selectors bspassed 
Wilson and invited his teammate. Ron 
Bonham, to join assembled NCAA stars 
for tryouts. 

So Wilson joined an .AAl.' team (Ja- 
maco Saints of Chicago), went to the 
AAU loiirnc) with the Saints and made 
an AAL all-star team that competed in 
the tinal trials in New York against 
NCAA, service, small-college teams and 
other A.AU stars. There VMIson's re- 
bounding and defensive play won him 
one of 12 berths on the team that will 
represent the I'.S. in Tokyo. 

Bonham did not make the Olympic 
squad, nor did a IliK'k of otlicr NCAA 
players who had been selected over \S'il- 
son in the first place. And now there 
is speculation that S\ ilsi>ii. rather than 
Bonham, may be the Cincinnati Royals' 
territorial choice in the coming National 
Basketball Association draft. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Nathaniel Avery, caddie for .Arnold 
Palmer in his four victorious Masters 
tournaments: "We wi>rk as a team: I 
pick most of the clubs and Mr, Palmer 
niakes the shots," 

• Jack McMahon. Cincinnati Royal 
coach, asked wlvai was the turning poini 
when his team suffered a 109- 95 defeat 
by ihc Boston Celtics and was ousted 
from the NBA playoffs: "When Bill Rus- 
sell pul on his shiKS this morning." 

• Billy Herman. Boston Red Sox coach, 

pondering the powder-blue uniforms of 
the Chicago White Sox and the green- 
and-gold of the Kansas City Athletics: 
"They got to put them in a circus tent 
when they play each other." end 
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Is it 
a 

beer 

ora 

liquor 
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Neither. 

Not liquor. Who ever saw 
liquor with a head on it? 
Not beer. Who ever 
drank beer with that 
much gumption? 

Colt 45 Malt Liquor is 
a special breed of brew. 

A completely unique 
experience. 


SNCIAl MODUCT DIVISION OF 

TH( NATIONAL tNEWING CO.. tALTIMOII^ MO. 
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A HAPPY START FOR 
A HAPPY NEW WILLIE 


Free at last of off'the'fleld worries, San Francisco’s magnificent Willie Mays hit six home runs in his first six 
games as the leader of the most powerful attack in the National League by FRANK DEFORD 


I I was 85° and the sun was shining in 
San Francisco on Opening Day. Russ 
Hodges, the voice of the Giants, was 
at home plate introducing the players 
to ihe fans. “And next,” he announced, 
“comes the oldest Giant in pt^int of serv- 
ice." Out he jogged. No. 24. with his 
tapered pants hugging his calves, veteran 
Willie Mays, age 33 in two more weeks 
and one of the oldest Giants on the team. 
It seemed as incongruous as finding Pe- 
ter Pan collecting siKial secvirity in Sun 
City, but there was Willie Mays, the Say 
Hey Kid. now an elder statesman. 

Still, though the Giants long ago 
moved to San prancisco and took the 
Say Hey out of the boy- “You just 
can't say that out here, you know? They 
just don't say that out here"— nobody 
ha.s yet taken the hoy out of the Siiy Hev . 
The laugh, high-pitched and real, the 
constant clowning, the catering to chil- 
dren — they are all still there. And so, 
too, are the bat and the swing. Willie 
Mays hit six home runs in the (iiants’ 
first six games, carrying a team that was 
not hitting to three wins and dominating 
the first week of baseball as surely as if 
the whole thing had been rigged for him. 

On Opening Day Mays hit two home 
runs as the Giants beat the Milwaukee 


Braves and Warren Spahn 8-4. The next 
night he added a three-run home run as 
the Giants again beat the Braves 10-8. 
Two nights later he hit a second thrcc- 
run homer to beat the Cardinals 5-4. The 
following afternoon he hit his fifth, but 
it was not enough to keep the Giants 
from losing to St. Louis. Finally, on 
Sunday. Mays capped an amazing first 
week by hitting his sixth home run in six 
gamesasthcGiantsheat Cincinnati 13-6. 

Mays has had a lot of good starts. He 
has. in faci. now hit home runs in his 
last three Opening Day games, and two 
years ago he had four homer.s in his first 
.seven games. But he never had a start 
quite like this. No one. of course, can 
exped him to keep it up. Bui then, the 
truth is that this is not just a good first 
week— Willie is taking up where he left 
oil. He hit .383 the last two months of 
last season. Significantly. Willie is a 
much happier man than he has been in 
recent years, and the happiness is as 
much cause as effect. 

All this bodes well for the Giants. 
They are the most powerful team in ihc 
league, and Mays is certain to be getting 
more help soon, particularly from San 
Francisco's other two home run cham- 
pions. Willie McCovey and Orlando 


Cepeda. McCovey was just in a good 
old-fashioned slump this past week, 
along w ith most of Ihc rest of the team. 
Cepeda was slowed by a bad knee, 
missed one game and was hilling mostly 
singles. The Ciianis will take singles, but 
they arc a home run team. 

Whether he leads them in home runs 
or not. Mays is still the star of the CJi- 
ants. “And he's the Siimc boy 1 knew in 
1951." says Manager Al I>ark. “Nothing 
has ever gone to his head — and I mean 
in any way. He has some influence over 
some of the boys on the team, hut he 
leads in the same way he alw ays has. like 
tonight. By hilling (he ball out of the 
park.” 

Over the years, though, much has hap- 
pened to Mays. He had u marriage that 
ended in divorce, and despite his high 
salary- he is advertised as a SIOO.OOO- 
a-ycar player, but actually he is paid 
more than S105.000- -he has always had 
financial problems. Willie likes to buy 
things. He has always been an extremely 
intense athlete. “It is unbelievable.” 
Trainer Frank Bowman says. “Unbe- 
lievable that a man that plays as hard as 
he does has never recdly been hurl. Un- 
believable," Mays did collapse in the 
dugout at Cincinnati two years ago and 

lOntinurd 
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A HAPPY WILLIE .nnununl 


in San I-rancisco last year, but since there 
v.as nothing orgiinically wrong either 
lime it was finally assumed that the col- 
lapse was as much the result of menial 
stress and fatigue as anything else. 

Although he is still in debt. Mays is 
now in a position where no pressure 
from any of his creditors gives him 
any concern. He is unquestionably the 
favorite player on the Giants, and an 
accepted member of his community- 
San I ranci.sco and the f orest Hill area, 
where he lives in a beautiful SIOO.OOO 
house. l-\en before he moved in. the 


f orest Hill I’ropcrty Owners Associa- 
tion invited his membership. This wa.s a 
far cry from his first attempt at home 
ow nership, w hen neighbors did not want 
a Negro in the area. 

Mays's son. Michael, lives with him 
during the winter. A kindly and cfticient 
housekeei>er protects him and looks aft- 
er him all year. Mays has taken up golf 
during the off season and, more impor- 
tant. he is learning the banking business. 
He reads introductory books on finance 
now. and this winter he plans to take 
extension courses in banking. Hcalrcady 


has done public relations work for the 
Golden Gate National Bank. "People 
worry more about me than I worry about 
myself." Willie sttid last week. In short, 
he is as happy as he always has appeared 
to be. and his only real concern now is 
with things like hitting baseballs and 
catching them. “It makes a little differ- 
ence," he .says, "when all you have to 
do is play. Nothing to worry about. Just 
go out there and play." 

I he man most responsible for restor- 
ing linaneial sanity and real peace of 
mind to Mays is Jacob Shemano. the 


SOME SPARKLING HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE VINTAGE MAYS 



Celebrated eighth-inning catch 
(left) of a drive by Vic Wertz 
saved opening game of the t9S4 
World Senes against Cleveland. 


Famous pepper game routine by 
the Mays-Durocher mutual ad- 
miration society {right) always 
drew crowds to spring training. 




prcsidcnl of the Ciolclen Ciute National 
Bank in San f rancisco. Mays is close 
not only to Sheniano. but to his whole 
family, and it is a very warm relation- 
ship. Last friilayai 11 o’clock Shemano 
got Willie on the phone. "Say. listen. " 
he said, "sou want to go to lunch with 
the attorney general today? O.K.. meet 
you at the club at 12." Bank Presaknt 
Shemano. Calilbrnia .Attorney (iencral 
Stanley Mosk and W iUie Mays had a 
good lunch together, while in Holly- 
wood. Shemano's son Clary. 19. had a 
screen lest arranged hy Mays. 


"VMlIie has been taken in by more 
people that he had confidence in." She- 
niano says. "He has a good, searching 
mind, but he just never paid any atten- 
tion He cared <inly about being a ball- 
player. VV hen 1 took him on I did it only 
with the understanding that be would 
also have the linest legal advice and the 
I'mcsi public accountant. I am not his 
financial adviser. I'm just the keeper of 
the keys. We've put W’ilhc on a budget. 
Wc have made him prepare himself to 
live under a limited income, as he will 
have to do when he is through playing." 


Mays has an oflice on the fifth floor 
of the hank, down the hall from She- 
mano's. "And here," Shemano says, 
opening the next door into the Nnird 
rcH'm. "is where he talks to groups of 
kids when they come in. Willie is very 
concerned about education. He’ll meet 
a kid and the first thing he'll say is, 
‘What school do you go to and svhat 
grade are you in?' .And you know? Now 
he talks about saving money . tsio. When 
his son was out here this winter he was 
playing catch one day. and I asked him 
what he wanted to he when he grew up. 





Despite a lumulltious welcome 
in ;95ff (above) when the Giants 
arrived, the Coast fans were siow 
to take Mays to their hearts. 


Wiliie losing his cap in a slide 
for home {.\eVC)— and making it 
— was a recurrent thrill for fans 
in New York and San Francisco. 


Brush-back pilch by Johnny 
Podres made Mays jump during 
1963 season, when Giants won 
pennant in playoff with Dodgers. 




A HAPPY WILLIE coolinurJ 


Right away, like most kids, he said he 
wanted to be a ballplayer. Willie came 
over and patted him on the head. “No. 
Michael.' he said, ‘be a doctor. We need 
them.' What has happened is that he has 
changed from Willie Mays the young 
man to Willie Mays the man." 

Hitting home runs is not just happi- 
ness. though. There were a lot of happy 
Giants who could not hit the ball out 
of the infield last week, and the team— 
which must be considered a favorite in 
the close National T caguc — was lucky 
that Mays had such an outstanding week. 
Otherwise the Giants would not have 
won a game. The slump was. in retro- 
spect. to he expected, .^fter all. this team 
hit .341 in spring training and slugged at 
.525. Part of this can be credited to 
the opposition, which was too often the 
Cleveland Indians and the Boston Red 
Sox. The giddy Arizona air also ma.v 
have helped account for the amazing 
figures but. regardless of the circum- 
stances. those percentages give some 
idea of how devastating the Giant lineup 
can be. The pitchers and fielders per- 
mitted five and a half runs per game, 
and the Giant hitters still won 25 of .33. 

ThcGiants' personnel is geographical- 
ly based on a Dixic-latin America 
axis. To an outsider, the clubhouse 
sounds like a place that specializes in 
both enchiladas and hominy grits (the 
fare available actually includes dog food, 
since Reliever Boh Shaw's dog Beau has 
free run of the clubhouse). 

The two important rookie additions 
continue this clubhouse duality: Third 
Baseman Jim Ray Mart comes from I.e- 
noir. N.C.. and Outfielder Jesus Aloii 
from Haina. Dominican Republic. Alou. 
who is scheduled to be the leadoff man. 
though he literally never walks, was held 
out most of the first week because of a 
minor injury, but Hart started every 
game and hit a homer against Warren 
Spahn in the opener. 

ControNcrsy surrounding Alou was 
mostly ahotil his Christian name, which 
is pronounced /fm-zoos in Spanish. 
Nevertheless, some people, including 
several of the clergy, suggested that Jesus 
be called something else— “Jay” per- 
haps. which would be strictly manufac- 
tured. or “Chuchita.” the common Span- 
ish diminutive for Jesus that means. 


lilerally.l ittlc Jesus. More sensible heads 
prevailed, and when Alou finally got in- 
to the fourth game he was introduced by 
his correct name. 

By then the rookies and even Mays 
were overshadowed by a gray-haired 
newcomer. Edwin Snider of the Brook- 
lyn Sniders. The Dook. handsome and a 
little hit fatherly, has crossed the conti- 
nent three times— from Flatbiish to Los 
Angeles with the Dodgers, back to New 
York with the Mets and now west to 
the Giants. Sentiment and the fabled 
Giant-Dodger feud notwithstanding. 
Snider was delighted to be with the 
Giants. “Ml the way out here on the 
flight from New York I practiced play- 
ing for the Giants.” .And how. exactly, 
docs one go about doing that? “Easy. I 
kept yelling. “You take it. Willie, you 
take it.' ” Mays, near by. shrieked with 
laughter. 

Snider’s practice, as it developed, 
was of no immediate use. Indeed, bought 
for his left-handed hitting. Snider did 
not hit a lick— but helped win the first 
game he played for the Giants with his 
fielding. Snider was in left field in the 
10th inning of the fourth game of the 
season. The score was tied. Cardinal 
Pitcher Bobby Shaniz was on first with 
one out. With Dick Groat up. the Cards 
went to the hit-and-run. and Shaniz 
took off. Groat hit a sinking liner to 
left center. Snider lost the ball in the 
lights but spotted it again iust in time to 
throw out his gloved hand and spear it 
on the dead run. Mays had run over 
from center and screamed. '“First base, 
first base.” So without slopping to set 
himself. Snider threw the ball — away 
from his momentum— to first. He fell 
to the ground, but his off-balance throw 
was strong enough for a stretching Mc- 
Covey to grab it on a long bounce and 
double up Shaniz. The Giants, who had 
come back in the game on Mays’s daily 
homer — this one worth three runs — 
then went on to win the game in the 
bottom of the lOth. 

A continent away, as clippings taped 
on the Giant clubhouse walls told, they 
were tearing down the Polo Grounds. 
The Giants had lost an old stadium, 
they had gained an old Dodger. Mays 
had six home runs and the season was 
not yet a week old. end 



WUhe leans an rail of circular staircase that leads to the sumptuous living room of his $100,000 
home in San Francisco's Forest HiU area, where he Is a popular member of the community. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE LITTLE MEN 


The Kentucky Derby is now only one week away, and the nation's top jockeys are deviously and hectically maneuvering 
to get the best horses: the economics of racing have put them firmly in the saddle by WHITNEY TOWER 


W li" is going to ride what horse in 
the Kentucky Derby? In the last 
suspenseful weeks before this year's clas- 
sic. negotiations among jockeys, agents, 
owners and trainers have been so frantic 
and secretive that no one today can 
answer the question with certainty. 

A horse owner approaching a major 
race always tries to tie up the best avail- 
ablejockcy as early as possible. The jock- 
ey and his agent, on the other hand, pre- 
fer to play a waiting game, so they can 
land the horse which looks best at the 
last possible moment. But never has the 
pre-Derby scene been so confused. As 
one agent frankly puts it, "Look, the 
Derby is the Derby and there's only one 
derby that counts. Everybody wants to 
win it, and everybody is going to take 
his best hold.” 

The best holds in use right now might 
have been copied from a CIA handbook. 
They involve secret long-distance phone 
calls from agent to trainer or from jockey 
to owner and promises made following 
significant victories that are broken a 
day later. "There are a lot of honest and 
sincere jockeys and agents.” says one 
trainer of a Kentucky Derby favorite, 
"but what you can expect from most 
of them at a time like this is a definite 
maybe. You just don't know who is go- 
ing to ride your horse in the most im- 
portant race of the year.” 

Four of the best riders in America are 
shown on the opposite page — Bill Shoe- 
maker, Manuel Ycaza, Bill Hartack and 


Braulio Bae/a. All of them are in such 
demand for probable Derby starters that 
they have been playing a game of musi- 
cal mounts. Their final decisions may 
well determine the Derby favorite, or 
even the Derby winner. 

Take the case of California's Derby 
favorite. Hill Rise. In winning four 
stakes in a row he was ridden each time 
to perfection by Don Pierce. Not even 
Shoemaker could have done better, and 
yet it is now Shoemaker who will handle 
Hill Rise in the Derby. Shoe and his 
agent. Harry Silbert, visited Hill Rise's 
trainer. Bill F’innegan. at Santa Anita 
before Shoemaker went to Florida to 
ride E. P. Taylor's Northern Dancer in 
the Florida Derby. Can we ride Hill Rise 
in Kentucky? they asked. Sure, said Fin- 
negan. but only if I get a w ritten agree- 
ment that you also will ride him in the 
Preakness and Belmont. Wc can't do 
that, said Silbert. until we see how North- 
ern Dancer goes in Florida. The day 
after the Florida Derby, despite the fact 
that Northern Dancer won. Finnegan 
was told he had Shoe for all the Triple 
Crown races. Down goes Pierce. 

To charges of poor sportsmanship. 
Hill Rise's owner. George Pope, has a 
frank answer: “I'm in this game for fun 
more than anything else, and 1 don't 
want to create bad feelings. But I feel 
very strongly that you can't win big races 
like the Derby if you don't have every- 
thing going for you — and that includes 
the best jockey. About Shoemaker 1 


think two things: he's very experienced, 
and he's the best rider over a distance of 
ground. If, for example. Shoe got into 
trouble in the Derby and we lost I'd still 
say that we had the most experienced 
rider in America trying his best for us. 
If Pierce got into trouble and we lost I 
would forever blame myself, because 1 
had the best rider in America ask to ride 
my horse and I turned him down.” 

Shoemaker's defection from Northern 
Dancer put the jockey merry-go-round 
into high gear. Trainer Mesh Tenney, 
who usually uses Sht>e on the Rex Ells- 
worth horses he trains, said he did not 
particularly care that Bill was not inter- 
ested in riding The Scoundrel for him. 
Said Tenney. “If he doesn't really want 
to ride my horse, I'd as soon get some- 
body who does.” So Tenney lined up 
Ycaza for The Scoundrel. (Though un- 
der contract to Cain Hoy Stable. Ycaza 
was free to accept because Cain Hoy 
does not have a Derby starter.) Ycaza 
had previously ridden Roman Brother 
and Northern Dancer. “I could have 
had The Dancer all the way." said the 
fiery Panamanian, "but 1 was committed 
to Roman Brother through the Florida 
season. Look, 1 don't want to hurt peo- 
ple; in fact, I want to please everyone, 
but that everyone includes myself." 

"The owners and trainers have helped 
create the problem.” says outspoken 
Owner Alfred Vanderbilt, “by putting a 
premium on the services of a select few 
jockeys. Some will do anything to get 
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one of the top half dozen riders — when 
any of the next 10 would do as well." 

Two decades ago. Vanderbilt points 
out. most stables hud a rider on con- 
tract. and the problems that are arising 
today were at a minimum. i\fier Eddie 
Arcaro became the lirst of the top jock- 
eys to quit contract riding and free-lance, 
the situation changed drastically. .As 
purses grew bigger and bigger Jock- 
eys could earn more money by riding 
for lots of different owners with good 
horses than by slicking to one owner 
with a fcwgcxKl horses. The best of own- 
ers. loo, will have seasons in which all 
their horses arc poor. 

The few contract jockeys left today 
are not always content. One such is 
Braulio Bac/.a. who works mostly for 
Owner Fred W. Hooper, but who is be- 
ing openly courted by the Darby Dan 
Stable of John Cialbreath. When Baeza 
tried to break his contract with Hooper 
recently, in order to accept more out- 
side mounts, he was grounded by legal 


action. He still hopes to be back in ac- 
tion in time to ride Paul Mellon’s Quad- 
rangle in the Derby— that is. if Hooper 
docs not insist on using Baeza elsewhere 
on Derby Day. 

As laic as Iasi Saturday. Ycaza was 
toying with the idea of ditching The 
Scoundrel if his WihxI Memorial mount. 
Knightly Manner, ran a good race. 
When Knightly Manner (inished seventh 
Ycaza said. '‘Now I definitely ride The 
Scoundrel." flariack. meanwhile, was 
involved in some musical saddles, too. 
He had given his own commitment to 
ride Chieftain for Raymond Guest. 
However, when Shoemaker quit Norih- 
ern Dancer. Hartack's agent. Lenny 
Goodman, was si> quick to grab the 
mount that he neglected to inform Har- 
lack. "I feel badly about this." says 
Harlack. "They can say what they want 
about me, but one thing I am is honest. 
If I give my word I keep it. But my agent 
committed me for Northern Dancer, and 
that is that." However, even that i.s not 


final, not until Harlack ride.s Northern 
Dancer in this Thursdas’s Blue Grass 
at Keeneland. Hartack. filling in for 
Baeza. won the Wood on Quadrangle 
for Trainer Elliott Burch ( vfc 66). 
After the race he and Burch went into a 
huddle. Hartack. emerging, s;iid. "Don't 
do anything until Thursday niglit." “I 
won't." replied Burch, beaming. Earlier 
Burch had said that if he could not get 
Baeza for Quadrangle he might go after 
Ray Broussard. John Sellers or Don 
Pierce. 

Don Pierce? Right. He is the fellow 
who won four straight on Hill Rise. 
"Some people say 1 have a right to be 
burned up after being taken off that 
horse." Pierce stiid quietl> the other day. 
"But I don't look at it that way, I think 
I was lucky to have been on him in the 
first place. After all. it could have been 
some other jock getting paid that mon- 
ey instead of me." 

Don Pierce, at an\ rale, surelv de- 
serves to get a good Derbv horse. 


KENTUCKY DERBY MUSICAL CHAIRS 
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FLIGHT OF A WHITE STALLION 


Th« fam«d stallions of VIsnna's four*csnturl«s-old Spanish Riding School sro now making an iinprocedentod 
Amsrican tour. Haro ona of thorn oxocutas a brilliant laap, eallad a eapriola, at Phlladalphia’s grand opaning 


WHITE STALLIONS iontim.nt 


The horses on these pages are de- 
scendants of a breed resident in Vi- 
enna since Shakespeare was one 
year old. By that year— 1565— the 
Spanish Court Riding School, so 
called because lightweight horses 
imported from Andalusia were used, 
began its tradition of subtle and su- 
perior horsemanship. Now on a tour 
of eight cities in the United States 
and Canada, the dazzling Lipizzans 
are performing their exacting ritual 
of caprioles and courbettes. le- 
vades and pesades, pirouettes and 
passages before capacity houses. 
The Lipizzans' name derives from 
the village of Lipizza near Trieste, 
where a stud was founded in 1580. 

CONTINUCO 



This monumont-slyle pose cel'ed a levade is held for a tong tnomenl by Neapolilano Strana. 



Eight stallions enact one of the precision movements of the School Quadrille. Colonel Alois Podhajsky. in charge for ?S years. Is at far left. 
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Next time you have people over, bring 
out the new Polaroid Color Pack Camera. 
It’s better than spiking the punch. 


Everyone wants a crack at making color 
pictures in a minute. And everybody 
unbends. Even the stuffed shirts. 

It’s liin to look over the pictures the next 
morning, too. If they’ve left any. 








WHY YOU CAN GIVE IN TO THIS CONVERTIBLE 


You, inaij tliuik an Impala Convertible 
looks irresistible now, but it’s positirelii 
mouth-waterum when i/ou see the Chevrolet 
price. U non like to be coaxed, thonyh, keep 
on reading, ('hevrolet value looks evoi better 
as yon go along. 


Sink into one of those soft vinyl-covei'ed seats and 
feel that thick deej)-t\vist carpeting underfoot. 

You’ll sec why (’hevi*olet owners like to sit back 
and ploat a little about what all this luxury doesn’t 
cost them. 

Hut there’s more to make you feel good than ju.st 
the nice things we put inside that big beautiful 
Body by Fisher. 

Like Chevrolet’s luxurious .Jet -smooth ride with 



WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


a >)iR coil spriiiR at each wheel easing you over 
bumps as if they (lifin’t exist. 

And great highway performance, too, with a 
choice of Id power teams— including an extra-cost 
425-hp \’8 and 4-spepd shift that’s enough to make 
some cars gnash their gears with envy. 

One of the nicest things about ChevroleU. though 
—as you might expect, what with all the value we 
build into them and the satisfaction people get from 


owning them— is the fact that they're worth so 
much at trade-in time. 

So what's to feel guilty about? X(tthing. Kxcept, 
maybe, not seeing your (’hevroh^t dealei- about an 
Impala (’onvei'tible 
long before this. . . . 


• Chtvtil* • Ch«r, II • CorvAir * Corvvn 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY PERFORMERS 
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Jock^ has the coolest thing in Ban-Lon^ sportshirts for men 


Mary Lou, you little devil! 
What ore you up to now? 
Those are h s shirts. He 
told you all about them— 
remember? The solid one is 
the Jockey Thorobred'^ 
sportshirt they call the 
"Clossic." lt‘s the only 


$5.95 Ban-Lon sportshirt 
with a tailored set-in 
pocket. The other one, the 
blozer stripe cardigon 
shirt, is just one of many 
cool styles priced from 
$5.95 to $12.95. All 
Jockey Bon-Lon sportshirts 


are 100% Textralized' 
Chemstrand nylon. They're 
machine washable and 
dryoble. Now slip out of 
that shirt and . . .What, 
Mary Lou? People are 
looking? All right, we'll 
turn the page. 



WHITE STALLIONS rnnilnufd 


The Lipizzan has been bred to exe- 
cute at man's command the move- 
ments a stallion will do on his 
own only in a natural state. And 
only the superaihletes of this spe- 
cialized breed can achieve the 
leaps shown here. Once utilized 
by riders in combat, these soaring 
leaps now are taught to illustrate 
the skill of both horse and handler. 
A stallion's formal training does 
not begin until he is 4 years old, 
an age when many a racehorse is 
already retired. Three to five years 
later the finished horse is shown, 
and often is able to continue per- 
forming up to the age of 30. About 
the time a Lipizzan' s format train- 
ing starts, his color begins to fade 
from its original dark hue and con- 
tinues to lighten with age. Each 
horse is given a double name, the 
first after his sire and the second 
for his dam. This explains why a 
fiery Lipizzan stallion often is ad- 
dressed by grooms as Kitty or Flora. 



Execuling courbelte. Lipiizan rears and 
hops forward on hmd lags as m compat. 



LET ME HELP TOUR GAME 
PART I 


BE A SMART 
CURVE-BALL HITTER 


BY CLAUDE HARMON 
WITH ALFRED WRIGHT 

Drawings hy ROBERT HANDVIUX 


Al 47, Claude Harmon (see cover) is one of the most 
esteemed golf instructors in the world. For years he 
has been analyzing movies of both experts and duff- 
ers and deliberating on golf techniques with such ac- 
complished perfectionist.^ of the .swing as Ben Ho- 
gan, who is a dose friend. He has discovered how to 
make country dub trophy winners out of some noted 
middle-aged golfers, including Henry Ford 1 1 and the 
Duke of Windsor. In the summer at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club near New York and through the winter 
at the Thunderhird Country Club in Palm Springs, 
Harmon operates what amounts to a Harvard of golf 
in.struction. In the two-part .series that begins here, 
this former Masters champion passes on the basic 
principles that he has teamed in a lifetime of golf. 


T he most frustrating thing to a golf teacher is to realize 
how manymen — and women, too — could play the game 
much better without devoting any more time to it than 
they already do. I have watched thousands of businessmen- 
golfers. men with real athletic ability who could easily take 
10 or 15 strokes olf their scoring average if they just had a 
little belter understanding of what they were trying to ac- 
complish. I have been giving lessons to this kind of golfer 
for 28 years, and out of this experience I have settled on a 
few principles that I feel arc all that arc required to make 
anyone a modestly successful player. I will set down these 
fundamentals in this series, and I can promise you that any 
golfer who can strike the ball with reasonable assurance will 
reduce his score substantially by following them. 

1 will begin with a few simple observations on how to at- 
tack a golf course. Most golfers waste their lives trying to 
hit a so)f ball stra'ighi— straight down the middle of the 
fairway and straight to the pin on the green. Yet golf is 
not a game of straight lines; it is a game of curves. It is far 
easier to curve a golf ball than to hit it straight. Galleries 
at professional tournaments ooh and ah at the sight of a 
pro hitting a deliberate hook around a dogleg, as if he had 
performed some feat of magic. It is, 1 admit, a kind of 
sleight of hand, because the pro changes his grip a little, 
but so can you. It is not complicated. There arc many times 
during a round of golf when you have to curve the ball, 
cither around some trees or into a favorable position on a 
sloping fairway. Even so, you will seldom find any but the 
low-handicap golfers who purposely curve the ball. So. aft- 
er I have shown you the three basic grips and (he principal 
ingredients of the swing — all of which arc quickly adaptable 
to the technique of any golfer who can break 100 — 1 will 
demonstrate the easy art of bending the ball from left to 
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right und from right to Iv’l't. \ on h;j\c no idea ho\s much 
confidence doing this gives you. If you arc a natural left-to- 
righi hitter, .say. you will be able to hit the ball down the 
left side of the fairway and know that you base the whole 
width of the fairway as a margin for error. If. on the other 
hand, you try to hit the hall straight down the middle, you 
have only half the fairway on cither side in wliich to err. 
When you stand there worrying about whether you are go- 
ing to hook or slice, you try to think of all tlie things you 
must do to avoid cither, and most of the time you just can- 
not hit the ball, period. But, having made up your mind 
that you will use a fade or draw as an asset rather than a 
liability, you cun aim down one side or the other of the 
fairway with confidence. Notice I said fade or draw, I am 
not talking about the chronic sheer who always plays for 
his slice. What can he do when he needs to hit a hook'? 
Finally. I want you to consider a major tactical point. >'00 


should learn to pace yourself, using no more than 70' ; or 
75', of your full strength on the long shots and taking a 
little more club than you think you need on approach shots. 
No one can play his best golf if he races his motor at full 
throttle all the way around the course. For instance, a 420- 
yard hole is no pat -4 for the average golfer. Yet the chances 
are he will jump off the ground trying to gel a big drive 
and jump off the ground again trying to reach the green on 
his second .shot. Instead of getting on the green easily in 
three and taking lw<^ putts for a sure bogey 5, he tries too 
hard, misses a couple of shots and takes a 7. Any weekend 
golfer can chart his way around a course and figure on get- 
ting no worse than a bogey on every hole. Thutaddsup toa 
y() for the round. Because he is playing easily within him- 
self. a lot of shots w ill turn out better than he expected, and 
he vvill sink a few putts that he had not counted on. fhal 
is liow a 9t) gets turned into an }<0. Now on to the basics. 



ROOM TO MANEUVER 


If you know how to hit a fade and then aim well to the 
left Uhin-J h'wt the entire fairway is opened up to you. 


CONTINUEO 


BABMON coitiinued 


THE CHANGING GRIPS 


Every golf instructor begins by telling his pupils how im- 
portant the grip is, and yet no basic element of the game is 
more widely ignored. Many golfers never learn a good grip 
and — more interesting — never learn that they should make 
changes in their grip, depending on the shot they want to 
hit. Think of the grip this way: you 
hit the ball with the golf club, and 
the only thing that connects you 
with the club is the grip, so it had 
better be right. I am not a com- 
plete conformist about grips. Some 
people feel more comfortable with 
an interlocking grip, some with an 
overlapping grip and some with 
the hands unconnected. This last 
has been wrongly called a baseball 
grip, which it resembles only .super- 
licially; but it can be used to good 
advantage by people who are not 
particularly strong. 1 have imally 
concluded that the.sc things are in- 
cidentals. Comfort is the main con- 
sideration. How tight you should 
hold the golf club is one of the con- 
troversies of the game. It may vary 
from day to day or stroke to stroke, and will certainly vary 
among individuals. A great golfer, such as Arnold Palmer, 
seems tosqueeze the gripso hard you think he will pinch the 
shaft out ofshape. An equally great one, such as Sam Snead, 
seems to hold it so tenderly you would a.ssume the grip was 
made of glass. 1 suggest that you hold it firmly enough 
throughout the swing so that the shaft cannot possibly turn 


in your hands, but not so tightly as to constrict your mus- 
cles and tie up your freedom of movement. There are three 
basic grips. If you swing correctly, one grip will make the 
ball slice, one will make it go straight and one will make it 
hook. Until you learn to use all three with confidence under 
every kind of condition you will 
not be playing up to your full po- 
tential. A golfer should be able to 
see the top three knuckles on his 
left hand when he grips the club 
for a normal shot, closes his left 
eyeand looks down. Hisright hand 
is more or less shaking hands with 
the grip. The groove in the palm 
of his right hand tits over the left 
thumb. In this normal grip the line 
between his right thumb and fore- 
finger will point toward his right 
shoulder. To alter this into a weak, 
or slicer's, grip, the right hand is 
turned to the left so that the line 
between the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand points toward 
the nose. This moves the left hand 
so that only two knuckles are now 
visible. For the strong, or hooker’s, grip, the right hand is 
turned toward the right, and four knuckles of the left hand 
are visible. The chronic slicer should practice with the hook- 
er’s grip. When he starts to hook, he can gradually adjust 
back to normal. The chronic hooker should do the oppo- 
site. Now you can ask yourself before every shot: How do 
1 want the ball to curve? Which grip will help achieve this? 



LEFT HAND grasps the club so that the shaft 
lies across the base of the last three fingers. 



NORMAL GRIP has right hand placed 
with thumb line pointing at shoulder. 




SLICE GRIP has right hand turned so 
that the thumb line points at the nose. 


HOOK GRIP has right hand well to the 
right, and the line pointing up the arm. 
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Here is an cxccllcm «a> u> 
gel vouiseif positioned and 
sei to suing. Think to your- 
self that there is a uall in 
hack of you. Stand as if up 
against the wall (<//)«n'e). 
Then bend your knees, lean 
forward from the waist and 
“.sit down" to the ball iU-fi). 






THE NO-SWAY STANCE 


Most of the golfers I know who shoot consistently in the 
high 80s -and 90s are what 1 call “toe dancers." They lean 
much loo far forward trying to reach the bail vs iih the club 
head and. as a result, their weight cnd.s up on the balls of 
their feet. When they .swing they arc almost falling forward. 
This leaning leads them to take the club back outside of the 
proper arc and to compensate for this by coming outsidc- 
in on the downswing. In addition to all of this, a proper 
follow-through becomes impossible because of the o(T- 
balance stance, Everybody knows what happens when a toe 
dancer hits the ball— it slices. Badly. But there is no need to 
make this mistake. Think of the ball as something you can 


manipulate. Clet close to it. The best way to be sure you 
have a proper stance is to put your feel in w bat you estimate 
is the correct position and stand up guile straight. This will 
leave the club about a foot in the air out in front of you. 
Then Isend your knees as if you were going to scat yourself 
on a shooting stick and. tinalty. bend forward from the 
waist until the club head is on the turf, as above, That is 
where the ball ought to be. In this position your weight is 
evenly disiribuied between the balls of your feet and your 
heels, and it should remain that way throughout the swing. 
You are now an athlete ready to go to work, not a pre- 
cariously balanced ballet dancer about to fall on his face. 


CQNTINUED 
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THE SOLID PLATFORM 


To swing a golf club properly, you must ihink of your legs 
and hips us an absolutely stable platform on top of w hich 
Ihc triangle of the upper part of the body turns iU-ji). The 
only thing that moves the club back is the turning of the 
shoulders. The lower half of the body does not turn. S<ime 
people who arc very supple can turn their shoulders so far 
to the right that their backs are actually facing in the direc- 
tion in which they will hit the ball all this without turning 
their hips or legs, But as you get older you cannot turn un 
far as you would like. So take the club back only as far 
as the shoulder turn will allow, no farther. This can be a 
blessing in disguise, for. while you no longer hit the ball 
quite as far. you have much greater accuracy. Consider 
Doug Sanders. He anchors his feet wide apttrt. gising his 
body a very firm foundation. His backswing is quite short 
and. consequently, he is as accurate from day to day as any 
golfer on the pro tour. He may not hit the ball as far as 
some of the others, but he hits it far enough to be among 
the leading money winners. So will you. if you remember to 
keep that platform solid and to turn only above the waist. 


COILED SPRING 

Once you have reached the top of your backswing irighD. 
while still keeping your left foot firmly anchored on the 
ground, you will be in a most uncomfortable position. At 
this point, think of your entire left side, from your left 
heel to the upper end of your left arm. as a spring. The 
spring will be stretched to its utmost at the top of your 
backswing, The muscles in your left leg and all up the left 
side of your body and in your left arm will be taut and 
complaining. >'our natural tendency will be to get out of 
this awkward position and back to normal as quickly as 
possible- which is as it should be. The idea that you should 
be comfortable at the lop of your backswing is hogwash. 
for to be comftirtable you would have to raise your left 
heel off the ground. If you do that you arc going to sway to 
the right, and you will never gel the club back down into 
the hitting area properly. The most comfortable position 
in the swing should be at the moment of striking the ball. 
Thus, when you arc at the top of the backswing with all 
your muscles stretched, you instinctively will want to get 
Ixick into that comfortable position from w hich you started. 



CONTINUED 



CORRECT DOWNSWUfO involves slidinghipsti 
the left {arrow) and not permitting them li 
(urn at all until after contact with the ball 



lAKMON itfniimted 


START DOWN WITH 
A HIP SUDE 


Now you are cocked at the top of your 
backsw ing. How do you start dow'n?This 
change of direction is a critical point 
in the swing, and it causes a great deal 
of difficulty. The tendency of most golf- 
ers is to begin the downswing by hitting 
down with the hands or pulling down 
w ith the arms. This is wrong. The proper 
way to initiate the downswing is with the 
hips. Once you try it, you will be sur- 
prised how easy it is. All you do is slide 
your hips forwau ! — the direction you 
are going to hit the ball. The stretched 
muscles of your left side will automati- 
cally begin contracting into (heir normal, 
comfortable position, and the club is 
started down. The motion is completely 
natural, once the hips are moved for- 
ward. It is something the muscles want 
to do. This hip motion — from 10 to 14 
inches forward — will also alter the swing 
so that the club head must come into the 
hilling area in the proper inside-out arc. 
The hip slide can be practiced as at left. 
Take the club to the top of the backswing 
with ihe left hand and slap the hips 
straight forward with the right hand. 
The most common fault, once the down- 
swing begins, is turning the hips to the 
left and then straightening the left knee. 
This causes you to hit across the ball 
from (he outside in. resulting cither in a 
bud slice or. if you gel the club head 
around quickly, in a severely pulled 
hook. So slide those hips. Don't let them 
turn until after the bull is hit, and keep 
that left knee relaved. I firmly believe 
that a man should think of only one 
thing at a time while he is involved in the 
complex activity of swinging a golf club. 
So on the backswing I suggest you con- 
centrate on keeping your left heel firm- 
ly planted on the ground. On the down- 
swing think about the forward hip slide. 



DfCOBBECT DOWNSWING is caused by pre- 
maturely turning the hips. The body sways 
ahead of the club head, and the left legstifiens. 

COMTINUCO 
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HARMON coitllniiti/ 



MOVES THAT CAUSE THE CURVES 


On every golf shot you hit. the bull is always in the same 
position relative to your left foot— just inside the left heel 
(as af left). You alter your stance by shifting only the right 
foot. You rnovc it closer to the left foot for the middle and 
short irons (above), and you move it either forward or back- 
ward to open or close your stance (behw). No matter what 
stance you are using, you always swing the club head paral- 
lel to an imaginary line across the toes of your feet. Now 
comes the absurdly simple climax. To hit a deliberate hook 
or slice, all you do is take the right grip from the ones shown 
earlier and match it with the right stance of the two below. 




THE FADE is produced by moving the right fool a few 
inches forward of its normal position, assuming the slice 
grip and then swinging the club head parallel to the toes. 


THE DRAW is exactly the opposite. Close stance by mov- 
ing the right foot back and use the hook grip. Then swing 
the club head along the toe line — inside out in this case. 
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NEXT WEEK: Harmon atfaprs the grips 
and the hip slide to the short game, mak- 
ing the chip shot as easy as tossing a hall. 


THE SHADOW THICK 

There is an easy way lo check whether or 
notyou arc committing that dreaded golf- 
ing sin of not keeping your head still — 
and then to correct it. Stand with the 
sun to your back, so that your shadow is 
directly in front of you. Then push a slick 
or old club shaft into the ground right 
where the shadow of your head is. Now 
take a backswiug. If the shadow of your 
head moves off the planted club (upper 
you are swaying. Try it again, this 
lime thinking only of keeping your left 
heel on the ground and your left hip in 
place (ahove). Your head will now re- 
main still. You cannot sway if you keep 
your left heel on the ground. If you still 
have trouble with lifting the heel, try 
pointing the left foot more to the left. 
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PKOTOCRAPilS DV CEnRY CRANHAM 


COLOR 
OF THE 
CUP 
FINAL 


They come, the lot of them, 
in red and white (if they are 
for Manchester), one even in 
a top hat with his team’s 
picture pasted on it. This is 
the soccer Cup Final, and 
nothing in sport moves the 
English more. Each spring, 
royalty and commoners, To- 
ries and Laborites cast aside 
old differences to root for 
the finalists of a nationwide 
tournament that begins in 
August. In the last renew- 
al Manchester United beat 
Leicester City before the usu- 
al huge crowds (next pages). 
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Before the match, Manchester United’s Captain Noel Cantwell (right) 
moves off through crowd after presenting his team to Prince Philip. 


As 90-odd thousand watch the action intently, Leicester Goalkeeper 
Gordon Banks (green) leaps high to intercept a threatening cross kick. 







Exultant United troops down from royal box amid plebeian huzzahs 





BEATS FOUR MAJOR COMPETITORS IN 
TOUGH ENGINE -PERFORMANCE TEST. 
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AnnoudcuiHrill-nawGiilfpride Sinj’Jo G. 
Gulf furmukita':! this tie* muti>f uil lo as- 
sure complete nll-roLidd protection for 
your encirie— old or new— m all driving? 
conditions. 

To prove its supenoritv. new GitlfiJridi 
Sint^le G *.15 tested dj:ninst the best oils 
of fuur ni.Tjor competitors. A nt^urouS test 
serir-s prescrifjed 1.-,' the .iuli;nu)t)ile in- 
dustry fur riujtor oil pot turnionre under 
severe operottn^ Conditions wus used. 
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liiioss — Gulf even doubled the prescribed 
em-’ine runnim* tmie. 

At Itip onrj of this floin.iiiUihg test, new 
Gulfprido Smjtle-G showed the hudiest 
enpjne cle<Jnlinc‘SS rutiru: of .ill tn-j oils 
tested, inrludiUK hipher priced motor i;ils. 

Give your c.jr— old <jr new— a new hi>:;n 
n protecliun through n new hi);ti in enyme 
cleanliness. Change now to new Gulfpridc 
Sin>;lo-G. Av.ul.iolo .it tfc Sicti t)f tno Gulf 
Orun.ie Disc— whore vour rin.iu. t-il-es .i 
turn tor thr- best. Gulf Oil Curpor.itiun. 


7*M THE 
WORST THAT’S 
EVER BEEN’ 

by GILBERT ROGIN 

So says Baltimore’s Milt Pappas, not in reference to his splendid 
pitching, but to his allround ability as a brash and cocky kook 


T alk to just about iin>bod> connected 
with the Baltimore Orioles and he 
will tell you. wistfully, that Mill Pappas 
has finally grown (or growed) up. In- 
cluding Pappas. If this is a fact then 
baseball is the poorer, for it has all too 
few Hakes, hot dogs and Milt Pappases. 
■‘I'm mello\^ing now,” I’appas sii>s. 
looking back, at age 24. o\er seven big 
league seasons of graphic remonstrance 
with untpires. teammates, managers, 
opposing plajers and oHicial scorers. 
"Millie is what you might call a visible 
hothead.” says Baltimore’s traveling sec- 
retary. Bob Brown. "The fans can tell 
when he isn't happy.” "He’s a spoiled 
brat.” says one writer who follows the 
team, "I’ve had the reputation of being 
brash, cocky and bullheaded.” savs Pap- 
pas cheerfully. "I'm probably the wi>rst 
that’s ever been.” 

Nothing brings out the worst in Mill 
Pappas like an umpire. "I like to show 
people I'm out there to take charge.” 
Pappas says, "but I realize more and 
more that you got to get along with the 
umpires. If you dispute their calls, it 
looks like you’re trying to show them up 
— which isn't so, of course — and that 
doesn’t gel you anywhere. 1 should Ixr 
more diplomatic. Instead of giving the 
umpires u lot of head front the mound. 
1 should talk to them when I go up to 
hit— quietly point out their mistakes. 

"I like an umpire that's honest and 
will admit that he’s blown a lew. But 
when they start with the alibis. . . . >ou 
sec, the vision I had when I was in high 
school was I thought that these guvN 
would be txrrfect. .M'ter all. they were 


umpiring in the highest echelon. It took 
me awhile to find it out. but I soon real- 
ized that these people were human.” 

It takes awhile before you realize that 
Mill Pappas docs not really think he is 
su|terhuman. On one itccasion last year 
ho called up the press bov from the dug- 
out after the oHicial scorer declared that 
balls Jim Gentile and Luis Aparicio 
could not handle were base hits, and 
demanded to know. "How the hell can 
you call those things hits'.*” But that was 
only because, he explains. "I wanted to 
know why. and it's silly to go through 
channels when you can go directly to the 
source.” And when you remind Pappas 
that Gentile told him off in the club- 
house after the game (“Thai's a bush 
thing to do. show ing up your own team- 
mates"). Pappas shrugs. "It only got in 
the papers.” he says, "because a writer 
who hap[xrned to be there wrote it up— 
and anyway. I apologized.” 

Or mention to Pappas the time he re- 
fused to report to the bullpen and Cien- 
eral Manager l.ee MacPhail advised him 
he better get going or he would not get 
paid, and Pappas will tell you: "I knew 
it was like cutting my throat, but it's just 
that I didn't have a reason why. I'm not 
a bullpen pitcher. I'm a starter!” 

To which MacPhail soothingly adds: 
"There wasn’t any revolution. Millie 
couldn’t be more cooperative.” 

But how abtiul that night In Kansas 
C'ity when i*appas hit Billy Hitchcock in 
the chest with a basehaH'.' Hiteheock. 
the Baltimore manager at the lime, had 
come to the mound to lake Pappas out. 
Instead of handing him the ball. Pappas 


Hipped it at the startled lliteheoek and 
stalked to the dugoui. "It was a close 
ball game." Pappas explains. "I think it 
was the seventh or eighth inning and I 
got a little perturbed- I don't know 
whether I was mad at Hitchewk or at 
myself. I didn't throw the ball at him. 1 
lobhi’tl it. ir I wanted to hit him. ! would 
have thrown it. I don’t know whether he 
caught it or not. I didn’t look.” 

“I’m not going to have any trouble 
with Miltie." s;iys Hank B.iuer, the new 
Baltimore manager. "He knows me and 
I know him. and he knows that I'm 
managing and he's pitching. He's a little 
on the brash side, a little argumentative, 
and he enjoys pulling on a show, but he 
tries to do so damn gmid. Thiit’s why he 
gels mad— at himself. Once in a while, 
you’re better olf to let it out rather than 
keep it inside of you.” 

”1 was the Siinie in high school.” Pap- 
pas says. "If I didn’t have my way. I was 
mad. And I’ve always spoken what I 
felt. One day in 1^58. my first full season 
with the ball club. I was pitching ag^iinst 
the \'ankccs. The day before. Hoyt V\i|. 
helm had thrown a no-hiticr at them, so 
anything 1 could do would be antieli- 
maeiie. Right away . Mamie hits an op- 
posite-field double olT me. ’Mickey.’ I 
yelled at him, ‘you surprise me. I've 
heard how strong you are. how you 
pull the half. You showed nv nothing. 
You’re losing your power." Last year I 
had two strikes and no balls on Mickey. 
The next pitch was right down the mid- 
dle. and the umpire calls it a hall. ’Mick- 
ey.' I said, ’no wonder vou re so great. 
Vt>u get live strikes every lime you come 
to bat.’ I wasn’t mad at Mantle. 1 was 
mad at the ump. 1 don’t know why I took 
it out on Mickey. Those kind of guys, 
it’s nice to have them on your side. 

"I remember when 1 first pitched to 
Jimmy Picrsall. He came up to the plate 
singing. 'I’ve got the whole world in mv 
arms.' He hit a home run. and he sang 
that song all the way around the bases, 
■fhe next time he came up 1 threw him 
a slider, and he hit a weak groiinder 
back to me. 'Get on that, you bush — — . 
J told him. I think every bt>dy in the park 
heard me. They vvere all Kxiing me. 
After the game. I apologized lo Piersall. 
Ted W illiamssaid I was a man to apolo- 
gize. so I asked Ted to give me one of 
his bats, which he did. I was making bar 
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stools out of bnschall bats. Ted uent 
two for three the ne\i time I pitched 
apunst him. Thanks for the bai.‘ I said. 
'Keep pitching me like that, and I’ll give 
you a bat every dav said Ted.” 

•'I wouldn’t say that Milt Is cocky,” 
sivss Paul Kichards. his lirsl manager at 
Baltimore and now the general manager 
of the lloaston Colts, ’‘just brasli. He 
was a little refreshing, to toll the truth. 
He was a problem only in an inniKiious 
sort of v\ay. like he didn’t want to run. 
Make sure you use that word ‘innocu- 
ous.’ Pappas won't know what it means. 
Who was it. hdgar Allan Pt>e or Mark 
Twain, who stiid that he was so impres.sed 
at how much his father learned while he 
was growing up from 14 to 21? Well. 
Pappas was that way with me. I think 
he was probably amu/ed at how much 1 
learned in the three years he was with me. 

"hven as a kid he stood out because he 
was willing to lind out if the big leaguers 
could hit him. A lot of kids have the 
stiilT but never really find out before four 
bulls gt> by. But with Pappas, tmeofthe 
things was tliat he would show them that 
ball: Here it is. hit it if you can. 

“In one of the lirst games he was ever 
in. we were playing Boston attd Tommy 
Brewer was piiebing. Brewer had a sharp 
curve that was particularly cireelivc that 
day. hut it got to a point where it was 
I’appas' turn to hit. and 1 didn’t want to 
use u pinch hitter at ih.u lime. I asked 
Milt if he was a good hitter. He told me 
he was the best hitter on his high .scliool 
team. ‘All right,’ 1 said. ’Cioon up there.' 

“He went up and watched Brewer 
break olT a couple of those curves. Then 
he made the trip all the way back from 
the batter’s bov to the dugout to tel! me; 
*lf that so-and-so keeps throwing that 
curve, what 1 just said don’t go."' 

Like most pitchers. Mill Pappas is very 
pleased w ilh himself as a hitter. It di>csn't 
lake long to find out he ha.s hit 1 1 big 
league homers. He'll tell you all about 
it before you can s;ty Miliiadcs Stergios 
Papastedgios, which is his real name, but 
you have to go to the record book to 
learn that on September 15, 1963 he 
bunted into a triple play. “If you hit 
home runs.” Pappas reasons, “the man- 
ager is not apt to take you out, and you 
can stay in a lot more ball games you 
can win. and they pay pitchers on won- 
and-losl records. 


MANAGERiAc CONFRONTATION pits Hank Baucf, ihf OtioIcn' lough new manager, 
against Pappas, who sought job on plaUbrni of no curfews, hiile running, many parlies. 


"It's actually a shame that pitchers 
don't get more liitting practice. In spring 
training it's mostly bunting. Then the 
hitlers who arc paid to hit come down 
and the manager and the coaches don’t 
pay any attention to you. Every ihmg in 
btiseball is done for the hitter. They 
changed the strike /one. but the umpires 
call the pitches the same. They say the 
pitchers slow down the game, so now 
you can only throw five pitches between 
innings, and you only have 20 seconds 
between pitches. S\ hat about that t ola- 
vito going through all those calisthen- 


ics and gyrations before he decides he’s 
ready to hit the ball? Hitting the home 
run and driving the Cadillac appeals to 
the kids. Pitchers are in a very bad light 
these days." 

In 1961 Mill Pappas actually hit two 
home runs in one game against Minnc- 
sotti — under faintly extenuating cir- 
eumsuinecs. The day before the game, 
Pappas and Pete Ramos, w lio was sched- 
uled to Sturt for the Tw ms. were horsing 
around in the outfield and decided to 
throw each other nothing but fast balls 
the next day. By thesi.xih inning, Pappas 

(onlinued 
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had gotten a hotner and RanioN had 
gotten mad. With the Twin;, behind. Ra- 
mos knew he would be taken out lor a 
pinch hitter the next lime up. so he ihiew 
a curse at Pappas. ‘ l*ete.’* said Pappas. 

'■you are the dirtiest, lowdown 

■'Too bad," said Ramos, and cursed him 
again. This one. alas, hung and Pappas 
lost it. ”Ii‘s got to be my best day.” sa>s 
Pappas. “We won 3 0. 1 struck out 11 
and walked three.” 

Pappas has always had good control, 
even sxhen he was 18 and had little more 
to show the batters than a rising fast ball. 
In 1958, for example, he gave up only 
48 walks in 135 innings. Pappas was 10 
and 10 that year, but contpleted .iust 
three games. "He was so young,” Paul 
Richards recalls, “that at first I would 
take him out after five or six innings no 
matter how he was doing, but after a 
while, when he was pitching full games, 
we never even warmed up the bullpen 
near the end of the game because he 
handled the seventh, eighth, ninth with 
considerable ease. He would just bowl 
them over.” 



PAPA PAPPAS and daughter .Michelle horse 
around in club cellar of Timonium home. 


Pappas, who stands 6 feet 3 and weighs 
around 205, is still basically an over- 
whelming fast-ball pitcher, but he has 
added a fine slider, is working on his 
change and has learned to keep ihc ball 
down, "bight out of 10 homers arc hit 
off pilches in the high-strike zone.” he 
says, the voice of experience. 

Milt Pappas is one of the most preco- 
cious pitchers in the history of bascbiill. 
He will not be 25 until May 11 and. al- 
though he has never won more than 16 
games in a season— hewas 16 9 last year 
— his lifetime record is already 81 58. 
Since 1900. only 14 pitchers have had 
more than 81 wins before their 25th 
birthday, and only six of these began 
their major league careers after 1927: 
Wes Kcrrell. Lefty Gomez. Hizzy IX*an, 
Bob Idler. Hal Newhouser and Mill 
Pappas. On the other hand. Cy Young, 
who holds the record for career wins — 
511 — was only 37-27 at the same age. 
and Carl Hubbell (253 lifetime wins). 
Lefty Grove (31K)). Ed Plank (326) and 
Warren Spahn, w ho has won more games 
than any active player (350), did not 
win a single major league game before 
they were 25. 

If Pappas has a weakness as a pitcher, 
it is that "if I'm 0 and 2 on a guy. I'll 
throw him a real good pilch. I even did 
it one time when my catcher called for 
a piichout. No reason. It's just that 
I'm the kind of guy that likes to get 
them out quick. It's my character. I'm 
a little stupid." 

Pappas was not so stupid when he 
signed with the Orioles in 1957. after 
graduating from Detroit's Cooley High. 
Hewassoughi by I4tcams.but narrowed 
the choice down to the Phillies and the 
Orioles, As he once said: "The paper 
and the pencil arc why I'm with Balti- 
«K>rc. Before I signed w/fh any chh. I 
averaged out the age of every pitching 
staff in the big leagues. ILiltimore had 
the oldest staff, so I figured it was my 
best chance. I didn't like the National 
1 cague anyway — I wanted to go home 
in the summer.” 

"Milt seemed to know where he was 
going right from the start." siiys Paul 
Richards. "In fact, when I tried to give 
him a sides pitch, to explain the ad- 
vantages of playing for us, he stopjved 
me cold. ’Mr. Richards.' he siiid. 'I've 
heard all that malarkcy already. You 
don't have to feed me that line because 
I’ve made up my mind to sign with the 
Orioles.' " 


The majors were not quite what Pap- 
pas had expected. "There was a lot of 
professional jealousy," he recalls, "a lot 
of resentment. The other players weren’t 
too helpful — it was unheard of. coming 
out of high school to pitch in the ma- 
jors. They would sny hello or goiHlby 
to me and that's about the extent of it. 
I didn't know how to react. 1 was so 
unaware. 1 thought they'd invite me to 
sit down iind have a bottle of pop 
with them— 1 was underage for beer. 

"I remember the first lime the Yan- 
kees came to town. There were 35.000 
people in the stands. Art Ccccarelli was 
pitching. Mantle hit one 400-odd reci, 
and come the sixth inning, we're losing. 
6 2. Brcchecn (Harry.lhe Orioles' pitch- 
ing coach] told me and George Zuver- 
ink to warm up. I said, ‘You can't he 
serious.' You don't pul an 18-ycar-old 
kid in to pitch against the Yankees. The 
Senators, maybe. The A's. 

"I go out to the bullpen and soon I 
sec R ichards signaling, so I give Zuverink 
a pal on the back. 1 can hear the crowd— 
the roar, the hush, the murmurs. Even 
when they’re not talking, they make a 
lot of noise. In a daze, I hear Brechcen 
tell me Richards wants me. When I start 
for the mound. 1 trip and almost break 
my skull. Listen, when 1 joined the club 
1 didn't even know how to put my pants 
on right or how to roll the two sivcks un- 
cr the pants. I felt ridiculous, Here it 
is. Slaughter. Mantle. Berra and Skovv- 
ron. What am I doing out here'.* Man- 
tle got a hit. 1 pitched two innings, 
and that was the only hit I gave up. 
Luckily, the first pitch was a strike.” 

When I'appas had been up for about 
three weeks, the Orioles came to New 
York and Shortstop VV’illie Miranda 
asked him to come along to a Spanish 
restaurant. "After «c got through talk- 
ing to all his friends." says i’appax. 
"it's 2:.30 a.m. 1 was rooming with 
Brooks Robinson and we had only one 
key. and Brooks had it and he was 
sleeping and the door was locked. W hile 
I was wailing for the assistant mana- 
ger to get me a key. here comes Rich- 
ards and the coaches. I'm looking at my 
watch and it’s 3 a.m. Richards says to 
Brechcen. 'That’s one of your pitchers, 
isn't it?’ They rode up behind me in the 
elevator, i could hear theiri laughing. I 
was shaking. 

“That was a Friday night and Paul 
let me fly home since we were Iveginning 
a scries in Detroit on Tuesday. Monday. 

(oniimn^l 
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Secret of Bostonian’s custom toe-to-heel fit; a two-width last 


Bostonian calls it a “Combination Last!’ Shoes made over it are two widths narrower at the heel-' 
which means that Bostonians follow the natural shape and spread of a man’s foot. This adds up to custom 
toe-to-heel fit. and Bostonian Tred-Flex are famous for it. 

Tred-Flex extras: the soles arc rolled and then re-rolled, 
until they’re so supple you can roll them around 
your finger. Give your feet t^ chances 
for comfort. See your Bostonian dealer. 


BOSTONIAN ^red’^ex 

£e<ry pa>> skous Iht care of the ifcMtnofccr't hand 


IftMurtil) I506f. morraiin Mfoti to SroHn 8rUu r'ato ealt. Alto *il»7 to BUek Hi *i06*. mlaln tot 
JofWiMM uyla SI9»S to Si».9S. Aho moktri al MaarUrWi. gotloolatfSiuatoU aoi l.ody gattoHloo 


otiarj 10 Klatk triar fral'i rail- lit) htatl Hint, tlAt tort. to Stork Briar rato ral/. Marl 

Ctoaloe Motcatloi U'tlir lor oamr ol your nrarril SairoHan Ora.’rr toiiooloH Slioti. »Mimco Slot, 



To reveal in pictures what words are helpless to express . . . 


I Racial strife in the United States. Rebellion in 

W.{f South Vietnam. Flight for freedom in East Berlin. 

fV' These are among the struggles, the events of 

Ll T 3 our time. ..reported in word and picture with in- 
timate, undisclosed details in the pages of life. 

One of a series ol advertisements about time inc. 


This is Pictorial Journalism, a publishing concept that 
launched LIFE into the world. 

To read LIFE is to see life: to see the world; to eyewitness 
great events. To see strange things— machines, armies, mul- 
titudes, shadows in the jungle and on the moon. To see man’s 



to report in words what pictures are helpless to explain. 


work— his paintings, towers and discoveries. To see things 
thousands of miles away, things dangerous to come to. To 
see and take pleasure in seeing. To see and oe amazed. To 
see and be instructed. 

From this one publishing concept have grown three of the 


world's most widely read magazines; LIFE and LIFE inter- 
national and LIFE EN ESPANOL.They are an example of how 
Time Incorporated, through such international enterprises, 
endeavors to bring information and understanding to people 
everywhere. 


Presiderrt »Time L-fe News Service* Time I tie Books* Silver Burden Co.* t itne I ile Brondc.isl • Printing Developments. Inc. • Edsl Texas Pulp ^nd Paper Co. 


THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF '64 



Not all leaders are born 



some are made 


The rather handsome car above is what you might call a two- 
time winner. Dodge is leading the nation in percentage sales in- 
crease for the second straight year. 

It's also called a 1964 Dodge. Or the low-priced car that doesn’t 
look like one or (eel like one. People who have bought one, and 
who. incidentally, are trading in all kinds of other cars in record 
numbers, say they tike: 1. The looks. 2. The roomy and rather 
posh interiors. 3. The extra savings of its famous Slant Six. 4. The 


lively V8 that goes on regular gas. 5. The self -adjusting brakes 
and 32,000-mile interval between major grease jobs. 6. The solid 
way it's put together. 7. The price (right with Ford and Chevy). 
8. The way their Dodge Dealer does business. 

If these seem like pretty good reasons for buying a car, join 
the swinging set of trend-setters that is changing the look and 
feel of the low-price field. You'll find them at your Dependable 
Dodge Dealer's. And he’s just around the corner. 


’B4 Oadge 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 

YJa MOTORS CORPORATION 


•rM THE WORST' continued 


I’m playing catch in front of my house 
when there’s a call for me. It's Rich- 
ards. 1 knew there was only one reason 
for him to call — I was already in the 
majors, so I couldn't go up any higher. 
He told me he was sending me down to 
Knoxville and bringing up Lenny Oreen. 
It was a tremendous letdown, but I was 
the most likely guy to go and he had 
caught me in New York. He was show- 
ing me he was boss. But he was nice 
enough to let me stay on for a few days. 
I walked into the clubhouse on Tuesday 
and the wiseacres started saying, ‘How 
come you're still here? I thought you got 
sent down.' 1 pitched batting practice 
that day, and 1 threw as hard as I could. 
I was aiming at their fists. I broke a few 
bats in their hands. ‘That’s what you guys 
get for mouthing off.’ 1 told them. They 
complained to Richards, but he did 
nothing about it.” 

Pappas pitched only II innings for 
Knoxville, but he enjoyed his fortnight 
in Class A ball. ‘‘Everyone associated 
with everyone,” he says. As it turned 


out, the day he had his best stuff he had 
to be taken out before the first inning 
was over because the Knoxville catcher 
couldn't handle him. Later, in the club- 
house, Pappas saw the frustrated catch- 
er slashing up his brand-new catcher's 
mitt with a knife. Pappas returned to 
Baltimore, but pitched only seven more 
innings for the Orioles before the sea- 
son was over. “Td walk by Richards on 
purpose,” he says. “I’d run by him on 
the field, trying to get his attention. He 
knew 1 was there.” 

The following spring, at Scottsdale. 
Ariz., Pappas was pitching well, but he 
began brooding about whether Rich- 
ards would keep him. ‘‘Typical of me,” 
he says, ‘‘I walked up to Richards one 
day and asked him what 1 should do 
with my car. That way I could find out 
whether 1 was staying in the majors. ‘I'll 
tell you a little later,’ Richards said. 1 
pitched six or seven shutout innings 
against San Francisco, and Richards 
said to me, ‘Find some guy to drive your 
car back to Baltimore.' ” 


Pappas still had not made the team, 
however. In his third start of the 1958 
season, while he was beating Detroit, 
3-1, he injured his arm and was taken 
out. Me did not pitch again until six 
weeks had passed, and then Kansas City 
knocked him out inside of an inning. At 
that time the team was a man over the 
limit, but Pappas did not realize it. or 
that the expendable player was cither 
Pitcher Charley Beamon or himself. In 
his next start Pappas beat Kansas City 3-1 
on a two-hitter, throwing only 82 pitches. 
He was in Baltimore for keeps. 

Milt Pappas' father and mother are 
Greek immigrants, and Milt grew up in 
Detroit where his father owned a grocery 
in a Negro neighborhood. Pappas has 
two brothers: Gus, 26, is a mechanical 
draftsman; Perry, 18, also a pitcher, 
signed with the Yankees this year for a 
515,000 bonus. *‘I would love to pilch 
against Perry,” Pappas says. "He's as 
good as I was at the same age.” 

Pappas never wanted to be anything 
but a baseball player since he was 9. a 

continued 



The most important golf club improvement 
since the introduction of the steel shaft 
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THE tS GRIP 


T 


“Mbw uBBd An .tour 
ttar t he» e stare 

joe Campbell 
Bob McCallister 
Jacky Cupit 
Doug Sanders 
Sam Carmichael 
Frank Beard 
Joe Carr 

Conrorms with ti.S.G.A. Rules 
Patent Pending 



SHAPED AND TAPERED IN MOLDED RUBBER 
TO FIT THE NATURAL GRIP OF YOUR HANDS 


Old Fashioned Grips 

1. loss of the club at the top of swing 
causes more poor shots than any other 
factor. The roasor>: old style grips de- 
mand the impassible — asking the small- 
est part of the left hand to maintain a 
firm hold on the largest part of the grip. 

2. Old style grips conform to the con- 
tour of the shaft, taper to minimum size 
under the right hand. This glaring defi- 
ciency ignores the anatomy of the right 
hand . . . offers it inadeauate grasping 
surface ... and so relegates it to the 
role of passenger. 

3. Blind acceptance of old style grips 
with their anatomically unsound desigis 
has invited needless, score-inflating er- 
rors since the game began. 


.Functional New "fS" Qrlp 

1. New "6" Grip is correctly designed to 
fit the natural grip of your left hand — 
not the shape of the club shaft. *'G" Grip 
gives you 100% control of your club 
from the start of your backswing . to 
the end Of your foHow-through. 

2. New "G" Grip Is designed to correct 
this anatomical absurdity. “C" Grip is 
built up at the right hand position, puts 
your right hand back into your swing — 
where it should have been all along. 


3. New "G" Grip enables both hands to 
achieve full "release" on the ball — with 
no possibility of the right hand passing 
the left at the moment of impact — thus 
giving you greater distance and unfailing 
accuracy on every shot. 


'Ttia "Q" QRtF CORFCRATION - F.O. Sox 364 • Fairfietd. Conn. 


New "G” Grip's non-porous surface actually repels moisture. 
When wiped dry of rain water or perspiration. "G" Grips offer 
at least as good and possibly even a better hand-hold than they, 
do when dry. 


THE "G” GRIP CORPORATION 
F.O. Box, 364, Eairfield, Conn. 

Please send me sets of 14 "G” Grips at $21.00 per set. 

□ Black □ Burgundy □ Blue 


Mam* _■ 

n.rv _ <rara 

□ Check Enclosed □ M.O. Enclosed □ C.O.D. 
Easy to assemble. Complete instructions with each order. 
Professional inquiries invited. See your Pro or do-it-yourself. 



could be your lawn! 


Greenskeepers know the value of weed control in de- 
veloping healthy grass. That’s why many of them use 
Weedone to keep out putt s{x>iling weeds. You see, 
Weedone was developed to kill most conmnon lawn 
weeds, plus almost 100 other weed varieties. That’s 
why it’s so sure. But Weedone won’t harm fine lawn 
grasses. Ask your lawn and garden dealer for Weedone 
(then you can start practicing putts at home!). 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Amchtm ind Wttdone *tt r«grst«re<l trademarks of 
AMCHtM PRODUCTS. INC., AMBLER. PA. • St. Joseph. Mo. • Niles, Calif. 



•I’M THE WORST’ conii.,utJ 

pifchcr since he was 12. "When I was 
12." he says. "1 was a shorlstop. One 
day we were losing 15-0 and evcr>one 
we had in there was doing nothing, so i 
asked to pilch. I don’t remember how I 
did. but I threw hard and I threw strikes. 

1 had control of the ball game. Right 
then and there 1 knew this was it. I felt 
1 had more authority. It was a challenge, 
pitting your strength against the hit- 
ter’s strength. The game’s all a matter of 
who’s stronger." 

Pappas still loves to pitch. "Year after 
year." he s;t>s. “I'm anxious to get going 
again. My mind is in a da/e all winter. 
It’s a wonderful feeling to gel up in the 
morning and look forward to going to 
the ball park and pitching.’’ About Jan- 
uitr> . Pappas starts gelling on edge and 
beginstodreamabout pitching. "1 dream 
1 pitch a no-hittcr." he says, "hit a hom- 
er and win I -0. I dream 1 pilch 20 games 
w ithout losing, w ind up 30 and 2. I seem 
to gel all the hitters out in my dreams." 

Then, when the season starts, he feels 
another kind of strain. "You’re con- 
stantly tired mentally on the mound." 
he says. "1 got to take a sleeping pill if 
I pitch more than three innings. As soon 
as I go to bed. 1 rehash the ball game. 
Kubek hit a slider, low and inside. 1 
ihouglu it was a real good pitch, yet he 
hit a liner. I sleep four or live hours if 
I'm lucky, and I’m fighting that half the 
lime, but I don't come home and beat 
m> head against a wall if I lose." 

"It’s a nervous life," says his wife. 
Carole, "but he doesn't keep me awake. 
If he loses. I Just let him bring it up. 1 try 
to take a soothing interest in what he 
does, but he doesn’t expect me to remem- 
ber ever) pitch he threw. He's an easy 
person to get along with. It takes a lot 
to make him angrj. but he's very down- 
to-earth— and he’ll speak his piece." 


O n the road. Pappas is one of a hand- 
ful of major leaguers who have the 
priv ilege of rooming alone. "1 just like to 
be alone." he says, " do what 1 wajii to 
do." At home, the Pappas family, which 
includes his son. Stevie, 2Vi. and his 
daughter. MichcHc. 15 months, lives II 
miles from the ball park in Timonium. a 
suburb of Baltimore. Pappas is very 
proud of his club cellar, w here his full- 
length portrait is siindblasted into the 
mirror behind the bar. "It’s really a work 
of art.” he says. "You can see my num- 
ber, 32; my leg is kicked up and the ball 
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is in my hand. I am ready to pitch.” 

Last winter, w hen the Orioles released 
Billy Hitchcock and were looking for a 
new manager. Papp;i.sannounced that he 
was ready to take on that job as well, and 
listed his qualifications and plans. “Ev- 
eryone sitys ihe team needs color.” he 
s;iid at Ihe lime. "I’d give it lo them by 
going back to my original name. And 
I’d run a loose club. We wouldn't have 
a curfew, Maybe the players wouldn’t 
be happy, but they’d be tired." 

One day this Eebruary. Pappas sal in 
the hou.se he had rented in Key Biscayne. 
an outlying section of Miami, and mused 
about how he would have managed the 
team if the Orioles had not gone ahead 
and hired Bauer in his stead. "In a close 
situation." he said. ' ’1 w ouldn’t need any 
relief pitcher. I’m a pretty good hitter— 
I’d be hitting sixth or setenih in the or- 
der— and would never take myself out. 
If the weather was cold. I’d let sonteone 
else start in my turn, unless we were play- 
ing the Senators or the White Sox. I’m 12 
and three against Chicago. 

"Of course, spring training wouldn't 
be nearly as long. I'd cut down on the 
running, loo. so I could fulfill my other 
duties. I'm not a real firm believer in 
running. The only tines I’d have would 
be for guys coming to the ball park early, 
or reporting to spring training early. If 
they come in overweight, like 1 do. but 
can get down to play ing weight within a 
month, they gel a S500 bonus. 

"We’d have a gci-togethcr parly be- 
fore spring training every year, I'd renia 
suite and we'd drink, talk, eat gel to 
know each other a little belter. If they 
show me that they're good boys, maybe 
we’d have two or three of these confer- 
ences. Anybody didn’t show up for one. 
fine them Sl.OOO, If the boys show me 
they like to play and win this game, they 
can have a little fun out of it. too. 

"My son w ould be (he bat boy and I'd 
give rny wife a S7.000- or SS.OOO-a-year 
job to clip the ncwspai'>ers. 

"What could you be?" he asked Mi- 
chelle. "When you grow up you can han- 
dle talking to the press— if you keep your 
fingers out of your mouth.” 

Mill Pappiis reached for his daughter. 
"You got to inject u little humor into 
this game." he said, hoisting her onto his 
lap. "As I said, the g:imc of baseball is 
for fun. UX). That’s why I enjoy playing 
it. I’d play even if they didn’t pay me. 
Of course, this is the best place lo play 
it. You enjoy it more up here." end 
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Having a party? Invite Galliano, 
the legendary liqueur that spar- 
kles with Italian sunshine... and 
makes dazzling good cocktails. 

For those with an adventurous 
taste, the lollowing recipes are 
recommended: 

BOSSA NOVA SPECIAL 

HoV Co/-pe'itio<'t 
I 02. Go'lieno 
I 02. iieM ituxii 

' 4 02. Xpileo' UoMotea B'o'O/ 

2 02. Pmeopciv J»Kre 

02. Whli« ol fflo '.4 C2. tei’ion 
$>.ot« ^*'1. pouf Into o tgll qIoii w.th ice c.bet 
ond deco'oie with frijii, 

SCOTCH FR06 COCKTAIL 

Y iPfire-Win-ing feC'Oe— Cmied Ki-g. 
dom Boitfdtn Ouifdl 
I 02. Vodio 
’.i 02. Gollieno 
■4 02. Cointfeeu 

Juice of 1 lime Desh of Angot'vro 6''iei( 

I leospoon Mproichino Cf<err^ Juice 
Sfiete end ifrain Info chempogne gloii. 


GALLIANO MIST 




f II old-fothioned glett will) creeled 
ice. Pou' I 02. Goiliono over ice end 
iqueere end drop '.4 section Iredi 
lime inlogloii. S'i' end serve. 


iTAltAN STINGER COCKTAIL 




I 02. Gollieno 

I '4 02. B'ond/ 

Sliole well wi'h creeled 
.nto cocl'eil gloss. 




COCKTAIL ST. VINCENT 

lfti2e.Winmng >K'C» - AnOCn 
llof/ono Bormen e Seu'enjlonl 

I 02. Gellesno 
I 02. lighi Creenf 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

I 02. Gollieno 

I f 02- While C'eme de CecoO 

]_ I 02. C.eem 

piece In blender vvtt'' smell Queni.iy cl 
crushed ice. Use low speed for short r.me vm.l 
creamy. Pour into chompogne glass. 



WHITE MINK 

2. Golliono 
2. Triple Sec 
2. Vodla 

2. Creem 

2. Orange Juice 

f. Siroln into rhemrogne g'oss. 


GOLDEN DREAM COCKTAIL 

I j (Pr,>e.W.nn;ng PecTe L'n.f»d If. 

stem BOf'enders Gurldl 
f 02. Golliono 
' 2 02. Coinfreou 

'2 02. Orenge Juice 02. C'r 

Shale in eroded lee. Ssra.n iMo cocVscA gl 






Fond of things 
Italiano? 


Mix these drinks 
with Galliano 


BO PROOF LIQUEUR. IMPORTED BY McKESSON 6 ROBBINS. INC.. NEW YORK. N Y. eMcKCR.1964 
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PEOPLE 


*i'in not worried about fire.s. 
I'm just worried about the 
game's public image,” said 
National League President 
\Narrcn Giles after he or- 
dered “No Smoking” signs 
ix>stcd in all NL dugouts. “If 
ballplayers want to smoke, 
the least they can do is go 
somewhere w here nobody ettn 
see them. It looks very bush.” 
added nonsmoker Giles. 

What with the sap beginning 
to rise in the linden trees, with 
Neighbor Khrushchev just 
turned u benign 70 and not a 
bit dead after all, with Neigh- 
bor Ciaulle all sewed up 
and good as new again, all 
was quiet last week on the 
Western Front — that is, in 
West Berlin. So what hap- 
ixtncd? Mayor Willy Brandi. 
50, took the afternoon off to 
kick a soccer ball {below) 
with his son. Matthias, 3. 


Leaving hiN baton, his bubbles 
and his cottage-cheese smile 
behind. Bandleader l.awrcncc 
Welk picked up his matched 
wix)ds and irons and waltzed 
onto the links at Louisville. 
And-a-one. and-a-two. and- 
a-IS holes later, the sweetest 
musician this side of Guy 
Lombardo segued home with 
a creditable K9, to win SI for 
the best score of his foursome. 
“Wonderful, wonderful, won- 
derful." commented the 61- 
ycar-old darling of the rock- 
ing-chair set as he slumped 
down at the 19th hole for a 
glass of milk. 

Be tlie sky blue for his own 
college. Flarvard crimson or 
just West Point gray, Yale's 
brand-new President King- 
man Brewster Jr. hops on his 
F.nglish bicycle every day, 
hooks his brown briefcase on 
a spare linger and pedals the 



one-third mile from his home 
on Hillhouse Avenue to his 
new office on the Yale quad. 
“I’ve been riding a bicycle 
ever since I fell off at the age 
of 4,” said the determined 
proxy last week as he glided 
to a graceful stop after coasi- 
ingthew rong way dow n a one- 
way New Haven street. 

Sporting a new white helmet 
and jodhpurs that were too 
big for him. I’rincc Charles 
thundered across the polo 
field in Windsor Great Park 
on a brown pony with his 
father. Prince Philip. After a 
few rousing chukkers, the 1 5- 
year-old heir to the throne 
hopped in his father's Alvis 
and drove back to the castle, 
with proud papa as a passen- 
ger. Was he old enough to 
drive? Well, technically, no. 
but his mother owns the p;irk. 

Why is America ‘syouthgoing 
soft? According to Gi'Orgic 
Jcsscl. the sentimental contic 
who swam to fame through 
the tears in My Mother Eyes. 
it’s all Mom's fault. "At the 
sight of a drop of rain or the 
fall of a snowflake." scolds 
the 66-year-old momma's boy 
of another day, “most Amer- 
ican mothers will say. 'Chil- 
dren. don't go out, you'll 
catch cold. Turn on the T\' 
instead.’ ” 

The rain in Spain fell main- 
ly on the Cantabrian coast 
last week, but Generalissimo 
Francisco F'ranco, 71, who 
runs everything there but the 
weather, did not mind a bit. 
He just stood knee-deep in the 
rain-swollen Eo River and 
shouted triumphantly. "1 got 
it!” What he had got was si\ 
big salmon, weighing 30 to 
50 pounds. “Now I can go 
back to work,” said the rain- 
soaked Caudillo, packing up 
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his rod and reel. “My brain 
is clear and my batteries are 
fully recharged." 

Arthur Murray plays his ten- 
nis in a hurry. Or so it might 
seem to a stranger suddenly 
glimpi'ing the famed dunce 
man on his own private tennis 
court, which is just two-thirds 
the size of a regulation one. 
“The smaller court saves 
steps.” explains Arthur's di- 
minutive partner. Kathryn, 
who is built to roughly the 
same scale. “Arthur likes ex- 
ercise but he doesn't believe 
in having loo much of a good 
thing.” 

“Don’t bca fool and dropout 
of school,” say the educators. 
But Philadelphia Eagle Own- 
er Jerry Wolman could an- 
swer; “Wait2l ycarsandgrad- 
uatc cum laiule." Quilting 
classes in his teens to drive his 
dad's produce truck, Jerry lat- 
er amassed more than S35 mil- 
lion in the construction busi- 
ness. “Yoursuccessafter leav- 
ing school entitles you to 
credit for your senior year.” 
said the Shenandoah (Pa.) 
school board as it graduated 
him \nntoni cum loiide in eco- 
nomics, business and finance. 

As the dogwood lining the 
fairways began to blossom at 
Ike's old hangout- the Burn- 
ing Tree Golf Club — a poten- 
tial new golf nut strode onto 
the course and got htmked. 
President Lyndon B. .John- 
son had such u swinging 
good time on the links, as a 
matter of fad, that he went 
out again three more limes in 
10 days. Using a golf cart 
only for the uphill holes, the 
second most famous cured 
cardiac patient proved to be 
a strong hitter, but the exact 
direction of his shots was not 
always certain. 


'77/ get a set of perfect chibs even if / have 
to make them myself said Arnold Palmer. 
And that's just what he did. 



These are Arnie’s own. He won the Masters with them. 


Your pro can now show you the new Arnold Palmer 
Tru-matic*golf clubs. Swing them. Fondle them. See 
why one golfer called them “as close to black magic 
as clubs can everbe” 


A rnoki Ikilmcr has htui a lilVk>ne in- 
k lercsl in the yk-siiin of gollAlnhs. 

In his home workshop, he tiles, saws 
anU alters hundreds of clvib desi*,ins. 
Recently. Arnie put tojicther his best 
ideas of what golf clubs should be. And 
he formetl his own ci>mpany to make 
them -under his pcr.\<»uil .superrisiim . 

What makes Arnie Palmer's golf 
clubs so good? It's a matter of fantas- 
tic altentitm to detail. Consitler this: 

I. The set is so jXTfectlv mtitched th;it 
all clubs balance at exactly the same 
j>oinl on the sliafl. This assures iden- 
licai feel for every club 

2. Each shaft is itulivitlually 
matched to its hetid.The heavier 
the head, the llrmcr the shaft. 

As a result, every club has the 
same Ilex cliaracteristics. 

3. The iron heads luive a unique 
back design that permits addi- 
tional weight at the top of the 
blade, where most clubs are thin. 

So even if you hit "fat,” there's al- 


ways plenty i>f mass behind the shot. 

4. Irons are polished to a gleaming fin- 
ish, then given an extra-heavy coating 
of pure chromium. (Your wife could 
j-Hiwder her nose in the back of the 
club head.) 

5. Scientists sa\ that if you could swing 
exactly the same way each time, tlic 
tiesign of the club wtnild give you a 
perfect Being human, no golfer 
will e\er achieve such machine-like 
perfection. But Arnold Palmcr'sclubs. 
with ihcir uniformity of feci, can bring 
you closer to tlie ideal of grot>\ ing 

\our swing. And they will give \ou 
nu’re eonlulcnce in your game. 

6. Palmer woods arc made of laml- 
natctl maple, bonded under pres- 
sure with waterproof glues, then 
moisture-sealed with a special 
penetrant. They are stable in si/e 
and hardness, and resistant to 
warping. (These classic woods 
arc also axailablc in persim- 
v mon.) 

‘^2) Arnold Palmer C'ompany, Oiatianoo^a, Tcimessce 
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7. A brass weight of the type used by 
jewelers ft>r precise weighing is imbed- 
iled in the back of each wood. Arnie 
believes there should always be some 
weight hchind the point of Impact. 

8. Inspection standards are fanatical- 
ly thorough. No club leaves the fac- 
tory until it has been rigidly inspected 
for weight, balance and finish, 

9. Dcm't expect Arnold Palmer clubs 
to cut 10 strokes olf your game over- 
night. Do expect them to relieve you 
of the handicap of poorly matched 
equipment — so you can concentrate 
on your game. 

10. W hen your athersaries sec your 
.■\rnold Palmer clubs, they'll want to 
know where \ou got them. If vouVe 
smart. \ini won't tell them. Stay ahead 
while soil can. 

1 1. Arnie has strong convic- 
tions about golf htdls. too. 

Hi.s new ball is .stccl-ccn- ‘ 
tcrod. perfectly ilimpled, 
da//lingl\ white, incomptirablc in feel 
— a perfect companion to the clubs. 

12. Arnold Palmer Tru-matic clubs 
are made anil priced for serious golf- 
ers, and are available through pro 
shops only. Buy a set. And while 
you're at it. sign up for a few lessons, 
it can't hurt. 



HORSE RACING 


Whitney 

Tower 



Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 


(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 


This shoe was built for struniioits 
court [ilay by the real pros. So it had 
to bn utlrily coinforlal)le. Tlie exclu- 
sive P-F Posture Foundation RIC]1I3 
WEDGE in the? heel was developed 
to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
The Hygeon' cushion insole not only 
cushions your fool but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. Anil there is not a 


single stitch in the heel cup to give you 
blisters. It walks softly hut is never 
bouncy.lt is cool on your loot. Is it any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the Jack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write: 
The B.F.C’.oodrich Com- 
pany. Watertown, Mass. 




Quadrangle 
fits nicely in a 
racing ova! 


By winning the Wood Memorial, the 
robust colt became a Derby threat 
to Hill Rise and Northern Dancer 

If the entries in the May 2 Kentucky 
* Derby were to be judged purel> on 
lot*ks m Madison Square Garden's show- 
ring the chances are that the grand cham- 
pionship blue ribbon would wind up in 
the tropliy case of Paul Mellon, whose 
fabulous 3.50(l-acre farm in Uppersille. 
Va. is something of a blue ribbon show- 
case Itself. Mellon, a sportsman who be- 
longs to what racing iradilionahsis still 
refer to as the “old school." is a fox 
hunter, an enormously wealthy tinancier. 
a collecior of priceless art and also one 
of the few' men you will lind wandering 
uround a racetrack (or an\ where else > in 
a gray pinstriped ilouble-breasted suit. 



ROUNDING FIRST TURN In the oinc-fur- 
long Wood. Qiudriingk (2 ) is just olT the pace 
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Wlijit Mr. Mellon has going for him at 
this particular moment of the horse rac- 
ing year is a magnificent hay colt named 
Quadrangle. 

Quadrangle is trained by Hllioti Burch 
— which docs not hurl any Thorough- 
bred — and last Saturday for the 40th 
Wood Memorial he was ridden by Bill 
flartack — which docs not hurt, either. 
By combining their talents before 5S.1 32 
Aqueduct spectators, they beat eight ri- 
vals over the mile-and-an-cighih dis- 
tance. And suddenly everyone in racing 
realized that Quadrangle may be just the 
horse to change the Big Two of Hill Rise 
and Northern Qancer into the BigThree. 
Ccrtainly Quadrangle ran in the Wood 
as though he were just starting to im- 
prove —not like a horse who already has 
reached his peak. 

Only two of the nine horses in the 
Wood ever had the lead, and one of 
tlicm. Mr. Brick, once again proved two 
things: I ) he'll run as fast as he can as 
far as he can and 2) he is just not up to 
beating lop-quality colts at nine furlongs, 
This time, as he did in the flamingo, he 
took the lead immediuiely. If someone 
had not gone with him it is possible that 
he vsould have stolen the race in the first 
half mile. But the someone that did go 
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‘•YOf’U. NF.VF.R SF.F. MF. tKltSC THIS AGAIN'." 
s.iys Reviinlds. I’lioUiei .iph w.vs taken .i few 
inoniiis before tiir auibur euve up smoking. 


.sl kGI'ON can't very well operate 
with a clgaieite hanging otit of his 
iiimith. Whmi nninsel .iddresses the iury. he 
doesn't stojj for an on-.ision.jl puli'. Bin it’s 
easy for a writer to smoke at his typewriter. 
I:i fact. I'd -sav that I'xeessive sniokinc may 
well he one of die peeiili.irities of thecr.ifl. 

I know ilia 1 1 smoked for tliiriy years 4 or 
5 (lacks .1 day. I didn’t think there was any 
easy v\ ay losiop. 'I'hensomeiliiiig liappened! 

Some time ago 1 w.is living to Louisville 
vsilh a few friends. A horse called C’.hate.iu- 
gay W.IS alioui to surprise us by walking 
awav with the Derby. In the group was a 
friend of mine who rlindiles as my doctor. 
.\fter listening to me hold forth for about 
twenty niiiiuies on v\hy Laiuly .Spots was a 
shoo in, he said. "Quent. w bar's the mailer 
with your voiei'?’’ 1 reali/etl then that for 
some lime I h.icl lH*en gi-tting more and 
more hoarse and gravelly. "I'm going to 
hiive a look at tliai throat when we get 
b.ifk to .Vew ’I’ork." said the doctor. 

A fc-w dav-s l.iler I heard liis verdict. 
“That throat of yours is as red as a. 
mar.Tscliino ehi'iTy.” lie told me. ‘‘No 
more smoking for you!’’ 

I dare say ih<iiis.mds Iiave faced the 
satin' problem, but 1 still say it's harder for 
a writer to give u|> smoking than for anyone 
else. 1 iirtunaU'Iy. 1 have a secretary wlio is 
notably resourreful. .S|ir liad heard aU’ut 
a little white pill called Ikmtron whieli lias 
helped (leople all over the world to stop 
smoking. Site got me a Ixis. .And in just 
5 days, t.iking one of these little jiills after 
every meal. I gave up .smoking entirely. 

I bad absolutely no wiihdraw.il pangs. 
Stopping was easier than I ever expected, 
hamron didn't alh'ct my taste in any way. 
It didn't even make me dislike smoking- 
It just removed the craving. I was so 
impics-sed th. 1 t I beeamc a kind of crusader. 
I wanted evervbody who needed to sio() 
smoking to hear alxiiit Bantron, I m.ide 
some iiHiuiries and found that it li.ul •in 
imeresting. t ven dramaiii, background. 

T he Bantron formula was discovered by 
doctors in the research department cif 
a great .American university. Its active 
ingredient is lobeline suliiliaic. I.obeline 


It’s hard for 
a writer to 

GIVE UP 
SMOKING 

Here’s how I cut 
from 4 packs 
to 0 in 5 days 

by QUENTIN REYNOLDS 

sulphate i.s extracted from tlic Lolx-lia 
plant, .sometimes called Indian Tobacco. 
Hundreds of years ago the Indians, when 
they couldn't get tobacco, used to smoke 
tlie leaves and pretty blue llowcrs of this 
pl.int as a siibsiiimc. The extract is a fir.st 
cousin to nicotine, mimicking its action 
without being habit forming. The lolx'linc 
acts l>y displacing the nirotine in the sys- 
tem and helps curb the desire for tobacco. 

.So startling were the first results 
obtained with this Utile pill that fvirtUcr 
investigation was carried on. For months 
the l■<•searclI team can-fully tested it on 
hundreds of (leople. The results showed 
that R.V, f more than 4 out of 5 of all 
people who wanted to stop smoking— did 
so easily and (ileasantly in five U> seven 
days with its lielji. Kven those who didn't 
Slop rom()letely had drastically cut down. 

The disrnvcry of the Bantron formula 
was reported in medical journals and 
newspapers all over tlic world. It was 
granted a jrateru by tlie I’niicd States 
( iovcrnmeiu. People everywhere who de- 
sired to sto[j smoking wanted to knowhow 
they Could get this new |>il[. The Qainpana 
( Airjioration of B.itavi.i. Illinois, was chosen 
to market it. B.intron is now being sold in 
over 14 countries. 

My own <-xi)eri«'nce with Bantron had 
an interesting aftermath. .\l the time. I 
was doing the commemary on a new series 
of films alioiil 'Vorld War 11 tliai wore 
being produced in Hollywood. .After 
B.intron had heljted me stop smoking. I 
went back to Hollywood to finish liic scries. 
Bui alas — I had a new voice. It wasn’t like 
my old voice at all. It was so much clearer 
and Ix-tter. The difference was so striking 
that in the upshot they had to do the whole 
of the first part of the series over. 

Because of wliat it did for me. I am a 
fii in Ix-liever in Bantron. If you have a 
smoking (iroblem, try this am.izing little 
pill. It ri'ally works! Bantron® is so safe 
when taken as directed, that you can get 

ILd Bantron 

drug stores wiihoiH brand 9 

a prcscrij>tion. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


SPRING IS HEBE 


HORSE RACING rtmtinutd 



...A GREAT TIME TO HE READING SPORTS lUAJSTRATKOI 



New ground 
rules 


for compact 
tractors 


BOLENS 

ESTATE KEEPER 


Throw away the book on what you 
can (and can't) do with ouldoor 
power equipment. Bolens new 
Estate Keeper rewrites the rules on 
compact tractor maneuverability. 

Using split-frame design, the 
Estate Keeper folds like a hinge to 
turn right-angle corners. It does 
the twist as it mows your lawn, 
yet keeps all four wheels on the 
ground, regardless of terrain, 
because it flexes vertically as well 
as horizontally. 

Seated up front ahead of engine 
noise and exhaust fumes, you 
have an unlimited view as you cut 
with the front-mounted mower 
(reel or rotary) right up to trees, 
shrubs, and borders. No hand 
trimming needed. Fast-Switch 
Attachment System features direct 
drive PTO . . . delivers positive 
power . . . with no belts. Available 
with snow caster or blade . . . 
plus many trailing attachments. 
Nothing like it on the market . . . 
try it. you'll agree! For more 
informotion, send coupon. 



BOLENS NEW 
LAWN KEEPER 


a riding mower 
with the same 
Estate Keeper 
maneuverability 


BOI.EN’S 


lOKKS OnRSlON.IMC (OH . MU. E9-63-?t. Nrt Nd. 



with him was Quadrangle, and it seemed, 
when the two of them rolled along the 
backstretch — Mr. Brick with his tail 
switching curiously and Quadrangle un- 
dcra tight Hartack hold — that Mr. Mel- 
lon's pride could take the lead whenever 
he wanted to. "He’s always been a good 
gate horse anyway,” said Trainer Burch 
later, "but this time we put blinkers on 
for the first time, because he has a ten- 
dency to loaf. He likes to run with the 
pace and didn't get his chance to do that 
in the Flamingo. He was bumped and 
then crowded at the start.” 

In the Wood. Hartack kept Quadrangle 
free of trouble at all times. He moved to 
the lead at the head of the stretch, and 
although Mr. Brick hung on with the 
courageous tenacity of a Crozier trying 
to tight off a Carry Back. Quadrangle 
won by half a length. Roman Brother 
made a run at both the leaders turning 
for home but then gave way and finished 
third, nearly two lengths behind Mr. 
Brick. Behind them came Trallic, Chief- 
tain. Sacred River. Knightly Manner 
(who ran one of the few b;id races of his 
carcerto disqualify himself from a Derby 
trip). Twice as Gay and Timbeau. Quad- 
rangle covered the distance in 1 :49 I ;5, 
the same time registered by No Roblicry 
a year ago, But he won like a big country 
colt, with his cars pricked: and Hartack, 
who has been committed to ride North- 
ern Dancer in the Derby (.vre pane 28) 
was moved to remark with most untypi- 
cal Hartack enthusiasm, "This is a run- 
ning son of a gun. He’s a real good 
horse.” 

There is no reason why Quadrangle 
should not be a real good horse. A Mel- 
lon home-bred, he is one of the first sons 
of Cohoes out of the stakes-producing 
mare Tap Day by Bull Lea, from whom, 
apparently, he Inherits his ample size: 
16 hands I inch and 1,I(X) pounds. "He 
was a little gawky as a 2-ycar-o!d,” says 
Burch, "and bccauseofhissizc we brought 
him along slow.” After only six starts 
at 2, Quadrangle (who is named for the 
area at Yule w here Elis used to gather on 
Tap Day to be picked for membership in 
senior societies) has only been to the 
races four tintes this season. At Hialeah 
last February he lost his first time out to 
Calumet Farm’s Ky. Pioneer, but only 
by a head. In the Flamingo, after all the 
trouble at the start, he nonetheless fin- 
ished third behind Northern Dancer and 
Mr. Brick. Then, two and half weeks 
before the Wood, he beat Knightly Man- 

cominued 
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We're the first major insurance company 
to do something about it 


we have a lower rate for non-smokers 

We've lowered the rate on our popular Preferred Protector plan for men and women who 
haven't smoked a cigarette for at least one year. State Mutual studied the Surgeon General's 
Report with great care. And we came to this conclusion: the non-cigarette smoker, in our 
opinion, is a better life insurance risk. He's entitled to a better rate. So we've given it to him. (Pipe- 
smokers and cigar-smokers are also eligible for the lower premium.) If you have any questions, 
ask your State Mutual agent. And you might also take a look at the Surgeon General's Report. 

State Mutual of America 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester. Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life • Health - G roup. 


Go se« Holonel Keds fly with the Bell rocket belt in ‘Leonidoff's Wonder World' at the N.Y. World’s Fair' 


HORSE RACING .nntinucd 



the big shoe is 

KEDS 


Take Keds 'Court King.' for instance It was made for 
tennis pros, but it walked right off the courts and 
became a great all-around casual. Small wonder. 
'Court King' has the cleanest lines, the smoothest fit. 
the greatest feel you could want. Plus a traction 
sole and a reinforced construction that make it wear 
much longer. Be sure to ask for U.S. Keds ‘Court 
King.' Lace to-toe (as shown) or regular oxford style. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL’ 



United States Rubber 


«lclt«' Ccnl«', N<w Yorh 20. N. Y. • In C«n«d*- Oo>ni>«on flubbtr Cnmptny, Ltd. 


ner a neck in a one-mile allowance race 
at Aqueduci. 

Although his sire. Cohoes, may not 
hasc been a true classic horse when he 
raced a few seasons back for Cireentree. 
he did win slakes at 2, 3 and 4. and 
in 1958 he beat Bold Ruler in the Brook- 
lyn Handicap and (iallam Man in the 
Sysonby. Quadrangle has a half-sisier 
named Secret Step, who won seven races 
abroad and was considered one of the 
best sprinters in b'ngland. where she and 
approximately a do?en other Mellon- 
owned horses are in the care of 1 rainer 
Peter Hastings-Bass. 

"I would say that Quadrangle is the 
best, or certainly potentially the best, 
horse I have ever owned," says Mellon. 
"He was going easily at the end of the 
Wood, and that's what I liked abovil his 
race- That and. of course, the way he 
moved to the front." 

A day before the race Burch was talk ing 
about Quadrangle at his barn at Belmont 
Park. "I don't think I'm out of the run- 
ning for the Derby ." he said. "This colt 
will win his share. " The question next 
week is whether that share includes the 
wreath of roses that I’m ch's Sword Danc- 
er gave up by the margin of a skimpy 
nose to Tomy 1 ee in the 1959 Derby. 

Hill Rise, still a Kentucky Derby favor- 
ite although he had not raced in the sev- 
en weeks since he look the Santa Anita 
Derby, got his first prep at Kccncland 
last I riday and won The f oierunner. a 
scven-furlong. hetless exhibition, rather 
handily. He will have his final tune-up 
in the one-mile Derby Trial at C hurchill 
Downs April 28. His niajor rival. North- 
ern Dancer, goes in this week's Blue 
Grass Stakes at Kcencland. the mile- 
and-an-eighth test thiii Chateaugay won 
a year ago to set himself up as a serious 
Derby contender 

Two of Hill Rise's familiar foes. Real 
(iood Deal and W il Rad. hooked up in 
the California Derby at (ioldcn Cialc 
hiclds with the former winning by nearly 
a length, Real Ciood Deal, at 17 hands 
2 inches, must he the largest .l-ycar-old 
in training, but his owner. Tllwood B. 
Johnston, does not think he is mature 
enough to rale a trip to Kentucky. Wil 
Rad, an unfashionably-hrcd son of an 
Irish stallion named Dumpty Humpty, 
is. however, going to give il a try. With 
nothing hut sprinting blood in his veins 
it looks like a futile trip across the 
Rockies. END 
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IF YOU WON’T 
DO IT FOR 
YOURSELF, DO IT 
FOR THE KIDS 

(Get nylon cord tires, the safest tires going.) 

CrtMSTRAhO 

Chemstrand* nylon » used by America 's finest lire manuracturers. Chemstrand, N.Y. 1. a Division of MoOSIIItO 



HomuQ/ Hugh Whall 


The race problem at Howard is how to win 


Opring exploded like an aloni bomb 
over Conneciicul's Housaionic 
River Iasi week as ilio April tempera- 
ture shot without warning into the KOs. 
Under the sudden summer sun. white- 
skinned rowers from Yale and Rutgers 
looked curiously out of place. But one 
crew on the Housatonic. a crew whose 
skin tones ranged from rich cafe au lait 
to deepest mahogany, seemed right at 
home on the sun-drcnched river. These 
were the oarsmen from VS'ashington. 
D.C.'s Howard University, the lirst 
Negro institution to crash the exclusive 
ranks of college rowing. 

In straight racing terms, tlte Howard 
crewmen did not do too well on the 
Housatonic. I heir sarsiiy boat finished 


last in a three-boat race — well behind 
Yale's third varsity. Nevertheless. How- 
ard managed to give the Rutgers third 
varsity a real run for second place, and 
its volunteer couch. 34-ycar-old George 
Washington University l aw lYofessor 
Stuart I aw. was far from dismayed. 
"We're getting better all the lime.” he 
beamed, as though his boys had just 
swept home to a victory at the Henley 
Regatta. 

l.asv. a white man whose father once 
captained the Yale 150-pt>und crew, is 
no crusader for equality, His only in- 
terest in races is how to gel his boys to 
the finish line first, .Nnd if the Howard 
crew ever pickets anybody, it will likely 
be Coach I aw. "One of my faults." he 


said as he ran his varsity and freshman 
crews through a practice session last 
week, “is 1 tend to overwork the crews 
before a race, i think it helps calm their 
prerace nervousness. And it helps calm 
me. too. Let that boat run out." he 
suddenly yelled, as his shells sliced 
downwind, their oars dripping spray. 
The Howard shells were spoiling for a 
sprint, the freshmen slightly ahead of 
the varsity, "O.K.. freshmen, go." 
yelled l aw at last. Cio they did— en- 
thusiastically if a little raggedly , "O.K., 
varsity, get 'em." bellowed the coach a 
second later through an old tin mega- 
phone. and the varsity beat soared as 
the rowers look off in hot pursuit. 

Coach Law himself has rowed much 

€onlmi>nl 


The new Super Grip 



1. NEW CONFIDENCE. The club can't slip 
when you're wearing Kdmont's Super Grip 
golf glove. Even w'el. its vinyl-treated palm 
holds light. 



4. SNUG FIT. Nylon mesh back and knit 
liner stretch for easy on and ofT. yet fit 
snug in play. Velcro* wrist strap is adjust- 
able. Can't jam, stretch or snap loose. 


Golf Glove that will 



2. BETTER CONTROl. Hitting a narrow fair- 
way or punching an iron dead to the pin. 
Super Grip helps you keep your shots 
firm, crisp, and on target. 



leather. Resists perspiration. Triple stitched 
in stress areas. 100% machine washable. 
Won't shrink, fade or lose its grip. 


improve your game! 



3. ADDED COMFORT. No more sweaty 
palms. Super Grip is "air-cooted" by hun- 
dreds of tiny stretch-open pores. It stays 
soft and comfortable, too. 



6. EVEN A HANDY BALL MARKER. Snaps 
on wrist strap. Look for the Edmnnt Super 
Crip n<}lf ulovc at your Pro Shop. Choice 
of color.'!. Sizes for men and women. 


A /b /I /fe . **0^1 $3 

Super Grip Golf Glove Edmont 
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“The sticks and stones 
and grime that smack 
into your car in one 
bad-weather endurance 
race must add up to a 
small truckload. 
Aluminum trim can 
really take it.” 

The man talking is Dan Gur- 
ney. one of America’s great 
Grand Prix drivers. 


"We want our cars to spar- 
kle in public. And. since they 
take a lot of abuse in the 
course of their racing and 
banging around the world, 
this has always meant an in- 
vestment of precious between- 
race time in cleaning and po - 
ishing. Aluminum trim never 
seems to need any care . . . 
wipe it off once in a while and 
it keeps right on shining." 

More and more of today’s 
passenger cars feature trim 
of light, bright, long-lasting 


Alcoa* Aluminum. In fact, the 
amount of aluminum per car, 
in this country, has more than 
doubled in less than 10 years 
. . . tight, strong Alcoa Alumi- 
num in engines, wheels, 
brakes, radiators, trim and 
other vital parts. Ask any 
dealer to point out the alumi- 
num on his cars. They’re bet- 
ter cars for it. 

0 ALCOA 



Why 

Fortrel? 

Ask Dan Gurney. 

The championship driver 
who demands performance 
as w'ell as style 
from his suit. 

He gets both with Fortrel, 
the fiber that keeps his 
‘Botany’ 500 suit looking 
neat and freshly pressed. 

On 6,500 r.p.m. days 
at Indianapolis. 

95° days with designers. 
Dinner-and-speech days 
after the big race. 

Good reasons to look 
for Fortrel in all 
your clothing. 


‘Botany’ 500 suit tailored by Daroff. 

In Natural Gentleman. Classic and 
Fashion Styling. In a crisp fabric 
of Fortrel polyester and worsted wool. 
A complete range of sizes and colors. 
About $60. At fine stores everywhere. 



CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 




ROWING lonilniifd 






of his life. He manned an oar in the 
tlrst Yale freshman boat to beat Harvard 
in 13 winless years. He rowed on Yale’s 
varsity, won a championship in sculling 
and in 1956 finished fourth in the Olym- 
pic trials. But never before has he tackled 
anything like the job he has now. “'When 
I came to Howard.” s;iys Law. “the only 
Negro crew I had ever seen was on The 
Late Laie Show paddling a canoe down 
the Congo River.” And what was true 
for him was true for everyone. 

One man who decided to change that 
Slate of affairs was Howard alumnus 
Howland Ware, who got the idea as he 
watched the tastern Sprints in 1950. “It 
was so exciting.” he says. “1 Just figured 
Howard had to have a crew.” 

In their first years, however, what the 
Howard oarsmen needed even more 
than the money Alumnus Ware pro- 
vided was someone to teach them how' to 
row. Then Professor Law volunteered 
his services, and ever since the Howard 
crew has improved steadily. Last year it 
beat American University, this year it 
beat Purdue, rowed a dead heal with 
American Universityand Orexcland lost 
to Fordham by only two seconds. 

Coach Law’s worst problem now is 
keeping his crew intact. Howard, he 
says, loses nearly 50''o of each freshman 
class before graduation. Academic 
standards arc high, and competition 
for the limited enrollment is fierce. As 
soon as a student shows flunking marks, 
out he goes. The fact that he might row 
stroke on the varsity crew makes no 
difference. Moreover, most of Law’s 
freshman candidates arc as unfamiliar 
with rowing as land crabs. Many of his 
varsity crewmen, in fact, took up row- 
ing only to keep In shape for football 
and wrestling. Rudolph Smith, his 
No. 3, was one of these. “But,” said 
Smith after the race last week. “1 soon 
found out that 1 liked rowing better. 
Out there on the water you have to dc- 
piend on yourself to go all the way. 
There aren’t any substitutes. Rowing 
isn’t u great spicctaior spKirt, and you 
don’t gel to be a hero. You have to do 
it just because you like it." 

Oarsman Smith obviously likes it — 
and so do the rest of the Howard row- 
ers. Propelled by Law’s urging, the uni- 
versity’s official recognition (this year it 
allocated S9.500 of athletic funds to row- 
ing), and their own enthusiasm, the 
Howard crewmen may end up at 
Henley. end 







CUSTOM BUILT CLUBS to any 

specifications prescribed by your golf 
professional at NO EXTRA COST 


showing^’ rites 





SOLD ONLY IN GOLf PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 



Wood faces adopted to your 
swing help lower your sco>e. 

First Flight woods and irons swing 
with exocily the seme weight ond 
feel. They concentiote extra 
weight ot the point of impact fot 
oddirlonol power oitd occurecy. 



CHAnANOtWA, TENN, 37405 

l«w Oehmig, Pretidenr • Jimmy Oenuret, Vic* President 
Staff Profetttonab include Jimmy Oameret, Gene Ultler, Doug Senders, Bo Wininger 
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WHERE THE CLEAN POTOMAC FLOWS AND 
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BY BIL GILBERT 

: EXALTATION AT 
THE SMOKEHOLE 


TWO MEN COME PERILOUSLY CLOSE TO NATURE 


Fell' Iravelers pass through the lovely H'est Virginiu gorge 
anymore. Serene anil scenic. It provides superior white-water 
canoeing and, for today's sedentary man, some healthy risks 

CONTINUED 
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THE SMOKEHOLE roiKinufd 


A bove Royal Glen dam at Peters- 
L. burg. West Virginia, the South 
Branch of the Potomac River flows 
through 12 miles of wild, uninhabited 
gorge. The river is pinned tightly between 
North Pork Mountain on the west and 
Cave Mountain on the cast, Peaks in 
these ridges arc over 3,000 feet, and in 
many places the mountains rise straight 
up from the river, in cliffs 1.000 or 1.500 
feet high. 

This gorge is called the Smokehole, 
and the reason why becomes apparent as 
soon as one lights a fire along the river. 
Smoke is protected by the gorge's high 
walls and w ill hang over a camp, motion- 
less, in a Hat canopy. The first white 
explorers, looking down from the rim. 
found the hole full of smoke. Below, In- 
dians, who made of the gorge a fishing 
and hunting camp, burned drying fires 
on the ledges and in the shallow shelter 
caves that pock the cliffs. 

Places, just as people, can give a first, 
strong, abstract impression of their char- 
acter. Thus you file away the memory 
of a frozen, windy Ontario lake under 
barren skies. Dark is the word for a camp 
made on a hummock in a dank Virginia 
swamp. One week, late in November, wt 
climbed up from the Valley of Oaxaca into 
the Sierra Madre of southern Mexico. 
The light was harsh, lemon yellow. The 
valley floor was yellow from drought. 
Acre after bright acre of wild marigolds 
bloomed golden on the sides of the 
mountains. Our memory of this place 
is yellow. 

Clean is the Smokehole. The river is 
cold and clear. The water is jade-green 
marble, with veins of white where the 
current breaksoverscoured bouldersand 
ledges. (This is the Siimc Potomac that 
flows sluggishly past Washington, by 
then dark as chocolate, heavy with silt, 
garbage and sewage.) The cliffs rising 
from the river arc bare and clean. Only a 
thin skin of vegetation can cling to the 
rock: mosses, lichens, some stunted white 
cedar. Virginia pine, columbine, poly- 
pody ferns, prickly pear. Frequently 
landslides strip off even this poor cover, 
leaving great scars of sterile rock from 
river level to canyon rim. 

On the Cave Mountain side of the 


gorge there is in some places a narrow 
strip of level bench. The benches are 
heavily, softly turfed and arc as open and 
neat as parkland. A few deserted farms 
and cabins still stand on these benches. 
The unpainted slab buildings bleach 
pale, paler, clean, cleaner, season after 
season. 

The clean water, the clean cliffs, the 
clean benches arc insulated in a gorgeful 
of clean air. Fresh-air descriptions in 
these days of self-conscious modern liv- 
ing are no longer fresh, having been ap- 
propriated by persuaders for deodorants, 
air conditioners and cigarettes, but the 
truth remains that the genuine article 
has body, flavor and kick. Good air feels 
good, tastes good, smells good. In the 
Smokehole. for one place, you can sit 
down, simply breathe and be doing 
something worthwhile. 

The prtKCss of civilizing, humanizing 
the land has been reversed in the Smoke- 
hole. The gorge is less used, less visited 
by men now than it has been for a century 
or more, f'or generations, families of the 
small, tenacious Smokehole Settlement 
farmed the benches, made whisky and 
grazed sheep on the mountain, but the 
last of these settlers was driven out by a 
series of terrible Hoods and landslides in 
the late 194()s. Now there is not a single 
permanent dwelling from a point below 
a federal campground in the upper gorge 
to Royal Glen, some 10 miles down. 
Each year now. the few tortuous, aban- 
doned roads that lead over Cave Moun- 
tain to the old Smokehole farms get a 
little worse. There are still at least two of 
them that are barely passable w ith a very 
good jeep and driver, but it takes a rough 
hour and a half to get from the last hard 
road to the river. 

Most of the canyon is not fished or 
hunted much these days because of the 
time and effort it takes to get into the 
place. Still, there is an interesting and 
increasing wildlife community in the 
gorge: deer, bear, turkey, bobcat, per- 
haps an otter or two, bank beaver and 
the smaller mammals. There are big 
trout in some of the river holes. 

Among the few regular visitors now- 
are white-water canoei.sts who have the 
means and desire for getting into the 


gorge. We came. John and I, one Good , 
Friday, to clean ourselves up. We came, 
too. because we knew we could go two 
days without meeting another soul. Wc . 
ho|ved to see bear and beaver and brake 
fern. and. as always, there was the cer- 
tainty of finding fine waters to paddle 
with and against. 

One thing should be said about the 
motives of tho.se who run the Smokehole » 
in a canoe. .Anyone who knows enough 
about white water to consider the trip 
knows that there are certain dangers in 
the passage. Paddlers who enter the 
Smokehole do so at least in part for the 
pleasure of engaging the risks. 

Nowadays you can respectably speak 
for sin or against motherhood, but the 
consensus is that anyone w ho has a good 
word for moderate risk is either sick or 
subversive. So be it. The good word for 
risk is this; there arc times when a little- 
risk will do for living what lime juice did 
for the British navy — keep down the 
scurvy. 

John and I and others arc not frus- 
trated suicides. We value our skins as 
highly as the next citizen. The point is 
that sometimes it is good to have to pro- 
tect your skin or else lose some of it. 
What with scat belts, tenure, committees, 
plastic goggles, mutual funds, filtered 
cigarettes, personnel managers and non- 
explosive firecrackers, it is getting hard 
to tind risk in the normal course of 
things. You must go farther and Hirthcr 
out to engage in action where the pen- 
alties for error, for ignorance, for weak- 
ness. rashness and timidity follow im- 
mediately. obviously and uncomfortably. 
This is one reason w hy accountants glad- 
ly descend into caves. s;ilcsmcn struggle 
up the precipitous sides of mountains 
and chemists fall without a trace of re- 
morse through the sky. 

This is not to claim that the Smoke- 
hole is a monster, man-mangling river. 
There arc other, more dangerous rivers 
where the penalties for error arc more 
severe, but the Smokehole's white water 
can force you into as many errors as any 
river that Hows. Canoeists use a numeri- 
cal scale, one to six, to describe the dilli- 
cully of rivers. One is flat water, slow 
current, flowing unobstructed, safe for 
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novices and motorboats. Six is white wa- 
ter so fast, with so many difficult spots, 
that only a very good, strong, lucky pad- 
dler citn hope to get through. On this 
scale the Smokchoie is rated between 
four and five. This is right for John and 
me, If paddicrs were scored as rivers are 
we would be four or five. Ten years ago 
we were sixes, but we have come back a 
bit in agility, strength and nerve and the 
luck that flows out of skill. 

On that Good Friday morning we put 
a 15-foot canoe into the water at the 
head of the canyon. There were still large 
patches of snow on the lops of both 
North Fork and Cave mountains. On the 
river it was mild, clear and calm, one 
of the first true spring days. At our put- 
in place the South Branch is only 30 
yards wide and the current rips along at 
five or six miles an hour, a very good 
river speed. The channel is shallow, lit- 
tered with boulders, ledges and scree. 
This is what makes white water— a swift, 
shallow river going over, around, between 
big rocks. 

T he first rapids arc a typical Smoke- 
hole run. A long boulder with 
smaller rocks and debris piled up behind 
it makes a big jagged dike extending 
from the right bank well past midstream. 
Tltis barrier compresses the current and 
forces it toward the left bank, where the 
canyon wall comes sheer into the water. 
The current bashes into the wall, rise.s up 
and recoils in a great haystack of piled 
water. Below the haystack is a line of 
rough standing waves marking the cur- 
rent as it turns away from the wall again. 
This pattern is sickie-shaF>ed. the main 
channel approaching the rapids being 
the tang, and the current as it hooks 
around the dike of rock represeniing the 
blade. The reality can be as ominous 
as the image. 

In such a place you must go in with 
the current, letting it carry you safely 
pivst the rocks on the right but retaining 
enough control to pull out before the 
water overpowers you. The turn is the 
criliail move. If you wait loo long or 
swing out weakly, the powerful current 
will smash a canoe into the canyon wall. 

continued 
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“DACRON”* ADDS NEW 
LUXURY TO CASUAL SLACKS 

Mr. Hicks precision-tailors handsome slacks 
of 65% "Dacron''* Polyester, 35% cotton. 
"DACRON" gives these slacks new luxury in 
looks, in comfort and casual versatility. They're 
carefree, too, because, thanks to "DACRON," 
they're automatic wash 'n' wear. For all their 
quality, Mr. Hicks poplin slacks of "DACRON" 
and cotton carry a far-from-luxurious price tag. 
At better stores everywhere. 

•••DACRON" IS DU FONT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


If you are shy of the wall, turn away too 
soon or too strongly, the stem will be 
swung broadside in the current, and the 
canoe will swamp or flip over in the first 
haystack. 

We sculled out from the right bank, 
sidling toward the middle of the stream, 
the tang of the sickle. As the current 
caught us, John on the left bow begun 
to draw. He leaned out over the water, 
pulling the blade of his paddle straight 
back at right angles to the canoe, draw- 
ing the bow to the left, toward the can- 
yon wall. In the stern, on the right, I 
began to sweep, reaching the paddle out 
and drawing it back through the water 
in a long flat arc to move us in the same 
direction. Fully into the upper curve of 
the sickle, we took two or three short 
power strokes — in fast current the canoe 
must move faster than the water or it 
cannot be controlled — bringing us to 
the wall quickly and so close that we 
could see the individual fronds of tiny 
ferns growing in the rock. John held his 
blade for a brief moment, until an inch 
or so of the bow had been driven into 
the churning haystack that rebounded 
from the wall. Then, right as he could 
be, John dug in and pried — the reverse 
of the draw stroke, the paddle pushing 
straight away from the gunwale — forcing 
the bow away from the wall and across 
the current. I braced my paddle to back- 
water and complete the pivot John had 
begun. We both leaned to the right, 
throwing the left gunwale up out of the 
water. For a moment the canoe hung on 
the vertical side of the big haystack, 
which lunged and spat at us. John drew, 
and I swept again to right ourselves com- 
ing out of the turn, but our recovery was 
a fraction of a second slow. For a yard 
or so we took the downstream standing 
waves slightly cross bow rather than cut- 
ting them cleanly, head on, as wc should 
have done. It was a very small error but 
enough to draw an instant rebuke from 
the river. A half gallon of water flew up 
over the bow and smacked John in the 
face and chest. 

' ‘Hoo,” John yelled, partly from shock, 
partly from pleasure. We made the prop- 
er recovery and came through the re- 
mainder of the chute straight, bouncing 
and bucking over the standing waves. 
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We made a corrugated container for a turkey shipper. It 
won a medal in a Fibre Box Competition. We're not climb- 
ing mountains and shouting about it because this sort of 
thing happens again and again. And again. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
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At the foot of the rapids we pulled into 
the shelter of a back eddy. 

“I am exhilarated,” John said fiercely. 
It is the way he talks, like the college 
professor he is. but he is not a preten- 
tious man, only precise in his language. 
We were both exhilarated, high with the 
sight, sound, smell and feel of spring, 
of white water, our paddles and our pad- 
dling. As dogs roll in the grass in ap- 
parent glee, so that day John and I 
rolled, careened, bucked, drew, swept, 
pried, ferried and ran through the white 
water of the Smokehole. Twice having 
made good runs in heavy rapids, we 
beached, took our canoe back upstream 
and ran the stretch again, just for the 
hell of it. Wc were having the kind of 
day boys do, winter past, the world full 
of sunshine, a reawakening of life’s mys- 
teries and hope. 

Even w'ith a good partner tandem pad- 
dling is harder than solo — two minds, 
two paddles react more slowly than one 
— but there are compensations. Taking 
a canoe through white water with a 
knowing partner is to share the experi- 
ence completely, to an almost telepathic 
degree. Your bowman knows when 
you are right, when you risk his neck 
and when you save it, when you have been 
indecisive or confident, rash or timid. 
You know the same about him. 

C ontrary to how it may seem to 
those who know canoeing as a 
lake or lazy river sport, the bowman in 
white water is not along just for the ride. 
He is the one who gets the spray, waves 
and. if things go badly, the rocks in his 
face. In rapids the bowman is the tacti- 
cal commander, picking the passages and 
setting the strokes. The theory is that, 
using half a dozen steering strokes, he 
will bring the bow through, around or 
past heavy water. The sternman has only 
to make sure that his half of the canoe 
can follow the bow. 

In practice, the responsibility for a 
passage cannot be so neatly divided. No 
matter how smartly one paddler operates, 
he has little time or reason to savor his 
triumph if the other half of the canoe 
swamps or wraps around a rt>ck. There- 
fore the sternman must anticipate what 
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Are people 

who fly to Texas on TOA* 
reall y anti-luxury? 


(*The Other Airline) 


Be fair. now. People who don't fly Branift international service to Texas 
are not necessarily anti-luxury, anti-convenience or anti-anything. Not 
knowing what you know, they may just assume that all jet service is 
alike fcan you imaginel). The only decent thing is to tell them about the 
differences. About Braniff's Advance Check-In. which ends ticket counter 
line ups . . . about luxurious El Dorado Clubs in New York and Dallas for 
all Braniff passengers . . ■ about sumptuous Braniff intarnational service 
all the way, Won’t you help some deserving first-timer enjoy Braniff to 
Dallas? First Class, Coach and Family Plan. 


enjoy 


BRANIFF 


Specialists in international jet service to Texas or to South America. 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
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Should you 
have treads ^ 
on the 

of your tires? 



Testing teams have proved that 
new patented* Dunlop Safety- 
Shoulders give you a definite 
margin of driving safety. Safety- 
Shoulders are treads on the 
sides of the tire. They climb 
down pavement edges and right 
back up without losing their grip. 
There's no sudden lurch if you 
drop off the edge of the road. 
Safety-Shoulders track back to 
solid pavement, safely, smoothly. 
They lean into turns, give you 
sideways traction where ordi- 
nary tire treads quit, especially 
at high speed or on wet roads. 
Someday all tires may have 
treads on the sides. Meantime 
you can get Safety-Shoulders on 
popularly-priced GOLD SEAL 
tires. By Dunlop, of course . . . 
the people who invented Safety- 
Shoulder tires. Check the Yellow 
Pages for your nearest dealer. 

Patent S3, 024,625 

DUNLOP 

V Buffalo. N«w York 

Ovnlop, known 'round ffie world 
for quality tires and sporting goods 


his bow wants to do and help him into 
position to make his move. The bow- 
man. having made his turn, must judge 
the efTects of his strokes on the stern 
and help his partner compensate. 

Because we were high, John and I 
came through the Smokeholc that day 
like jugglers, tossing our thoughts and 
moves between the bow and stern with 
never a bobble. 1 would give John a po- 
sition stroke at the head of a chute. He 
would catch my move, improvise his ow n 
strokes on it and. as he did. throw back 
something for me to use in the recovery 
he anticipated I had to makeand believed 
I would make. We could do no wrong. 
Our tactics always worked. Our turns 
were sharp and quick. Wc paddled again 
like six water men. We had the very best 
of white-water paddling all that Good 
Hriday afternoon. 

One of the unique pleasures of Smoke- 
hole cruising is that there are good, emp- 
ty camping spots everywhere. Thus in 
midafternoon, when we pulled out on 
the cast bank at Shoock Hollow, wc 
found everything wc needed. There was 
a narrow strip of gravel beach for taking 
out a canoe and building a fire. There 
was enough squaw wood on the beach 
to cook a dozen meals without using an 
ax. Above the beach was a long, level 
strip of well-turfed bench where a sleep- 
ing bag could he laid out an>placc. Kifiy 
yards across the bench a clear, strong 
spring rose. Sh/ss Family Rohinsotu 
Robinson Crusoe., even — forgetting the 
aftermath- o/ ihe Flies. 

T he Shoock Hollow' clearing, the 
bench, is a quarter of a mile w ide. 
a mile long, between two cliffs which jut 
out from Cave Mountain to the river. 
The knob above the Hollow has a pecu- 
liar conliguration and is called Bulls 
Head. Several small streams come down 
from Bulls Head, through draws, to the 
bench and river. 

Shoock Hollow once was a principal 
river sciilemcni in the gorge. A school- 
house, two farmhouses, a cabin and 
various outbuildings, alt abandoned, still 
stand on the bench. After supper we sat 
on the schoolhousc steps to smoke and 
look around. You can judge the place 
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in two ways. With the eye of a tourist 
you can see it as a beautiful, romantic 
spot to camp, to cruise through for a 
few days. There are the old. empty farms, 
the narrow strip of open, green pasture, 
the river running green and white, the 
swatch of yellow gravel beach, the dark 
massive ring of protecting mountains, 
pjcace and solitude, quiet and dean, 
dean air. 

But you cijn sec it all in another way, 
as the families who once farmed the 
Hollow must have, as a hard, lonely 
and finally impossible place in which 
to live. There are flood marks on the 
schoolhousc. and across the river there 
are two great .scars where landslides have 
cleaned off the cliff. (Try to see and hear 
the nights in the spring of 1949 when 
the rising river was an irresistible torrent, 
when great chunks of the mountain 
were splitting apart, thundering down 
into the canyon.) Behind the school- 
house. up into a draw, you can make 
out the rutted remains of the road. It 
climbs, then hangs to the side of the 
mountain for nearly 10 miles before it 
reaches a public highway. Thousands of 
hours of hard labor went into making 
this precarious trail, and thousands more 
were spent to keep it open. (Consider 
this road in the winter. This is high, 
cold country. The mountains catch 100 
inches or so of snow c\ery winter. When 
the snow came, people on the wrong 
side of the mountain, in Shoock Hol- 
low, stayed put. They remained there 
until there was a thaw.) 

The strip of riverside bench land is 
pretty and in the beginning must have 
been very fertile, but there was never 
enough of it. There was room for a 
house, a chicken yard, kitchen garden, 
a field of corn, a bit of cow pasture, but 
no place for a real cash crop. The only 
other land was on Bulls Head. First the 
slopes were timbered for cash, for fences, 
houses, furniture. Then the sheep were 
put out on the mountain. Year after 
year they scrambled over Bulls Head, 
pulverizing the earth, stripping away 
the tough cover with their strong jaws. 
As the cover disappeared, so did the 
thin layer of topsoil. The rain and wind 
scalped the slopes of Bulls Head, leav- 
ing them as they arc today, dry deserts 
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We hear it so otter: “J work too hard to spend 
it on insurance.” The words change but the 
tune is the same: some people would rather 
enjoy themselves than buy insurance. Point is, 
you can do both. A good insurance program 
does not have to be planned at the expense 
of The Good Life. But it takes one heck of 
an insurance man to make it ail come true. 

He must be alert to the special opportunities 
presented by the wide range of Prudential 


policies. He must be jealous of your interests, 
conversant with tax law and accountancy 
developments, sophisticated enough to 
know the part insurance should play In your 
total financial picture. In short it takes 
the Prudential ‘'pro.” Isn’t it about time 
you talked to the professional insurance 
agent who can prove; a good insurance v- 
program does not have to be planned / 
at the expense of The Good Life! ; 
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We’ll bring a brand new Scout 
right to your door 


Wc have jiomething so unusual to show you. wc don't want 
to wait for you to come to us to see it. 

So. when wc get that coupon from you, our Scout dealer 
will come out to your house with a fresh new Scout for you 
to test drive. 

Our man is carefully instructed not to high-pressure you 
or give you a great long sales talk. He'll answer your ques- 
tions, show you anything you want to know about a Scou r , 
. . . and then he’ll hand you the keys for any kind of driving 
test you want to make. 

If you wind up buying a Scout, fine. If you don’t, at least 
you’ll know jou'vc driven the most exciting, ready-for- 
anyihing vehicle that's ever parked in your driveway, 

We won’t know where to come if you don’t send the 
coupon. So send it. 


. . .just tell us where you live. 


THE 

Inicrnjtional Hurvcsier Company 
ncp» M2. I*. O H.<\ ■'M-. 

ChicaiEO I. tihnoif 

Fair cnuuiih. I'll test your Siocr. Tell tlte Ucalcr. 

Have him phone first. This is mv numt>er 

City Zone State 
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of rock and red clay, fii only to grow 
prickly pear and scrub sumac. In the end 
their ow n sheep, as much as floods, land- 
slides and isolation, drove the people 
out of ShoiKk Hollow and from all the 
Smokehole Settlement. Just, natural ret- 
ribution, it may seem, but these people 
were not state college agronomists, or- 
ganic farmers living on fat land. Nobody 
pttid them to keep the timber on and the 
sheep ofT Bulls Head. In the Smokehole, 
even from the first, it must have been 
root hog or die. The families needed the 
timber and they needed the sheep to 
make a go of it. 

D c^e^(ed homesteads anywhere 

share a common metaphysical 
odor, compounded of history and trage- 
dy. It is a compelling scent, and the 
urge to explore abandoned buildings and 
to spHTCulatc on their uses and users is 
irresistible. 

On a ridge abo\c ShocKrk Hollow 
there is an empty cabin whose owners 
were habitual snuflers and because of 
the habit became virtuosos at the use 
of empty snuff cans. Snutf cans were 
wedged between the log walls to keep 
out the wind and to give body to the 
mud chinking. The rusty cooksiovc was 
leveled with wedges of (latiened snuff 
cans. On the smoke-blackened, pack- 
rat-gnawed shelves there were snuff cans 
filled w ith wax, w ith bits of string, petri- 
fied sugar and common pins. There was 
a small rag doll, a generation past its 
prime, which had been given heart and 
backbone by a snuff can. The loft of the 
cabin was ankle-dccp in reserve snuff 
cans. 

Another Smokehole house had been 
more substantial than the snuff cabin. 
Around the house there was a picket 
fence, now showing gaps like a 6-ycar- 
old's mouth. Straggly rose canes strug- 
gled with wild blackberry vines along 
the fence. Boards were missing from the 
front porch, but the view of the canyon 
was as good as it had ever been. The 
frame of the house had sagged and the 
whole building was listing, but once, 50, 
75, 100 years ago, this had been a brand- 
new house, the lumber, probably sawed 
on the place, unchecked, solid, un- 
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The modern pooch gets food in a Mead Cluster-Pak.*The 
lucky dog. Why sell one can Instead of six, we say. Mead 
will package almost anything In multiples. Any size. Any 
shape. (We teach old packages new tricks.) Not ail good 
ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 
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Throw that 
poordog a six-pack 


Exercise 

is 

kid stuff! 

And they need more of it— especially those boys and girls who aren't athleti- 
cally gifted, who don't participate in team or competitive sports. We, parents 
and schools working together, must provide our children with balanced edu- 
cational programs to promote their fullest development— intellectual and 
physical. Find out wh,it your school offers average youngsters— those most in 
need of physical conditioning. For more information, write for the 
free leaflet offered by the President's Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D. C. 20548 

Space comribuicd as u publiu service by Spons IllusIraieJ. 
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. . and they'll stop you straight and sharp when you hit flat country. 

'‘You sit there, secure in the car's fadeproof brakes, fantastic acceleration, thought* 
quick steering. In this amazingly roomy little car. cradled in big bucket seats, you can, 
with small effort, believe that the seat of your trousers is a part of the automobile. No 
automatic transmission is as fast as the butter-smooth Porsche transmission. Driving 
used to be fun but it's a bore now— for most people, driving most cars. Not for the 
Porsche driver, though." 

Porsche shuns annual model changes, but not significant engineering advances. Latest: 
New 1964 model includes race-tested disc brakes to meet Porsche standards. And now 
you gel a more powerful engine, even better performance for about $4200. 

— Read Ken W. Purdy's fascinating exploration of the Porsche legend. For this new, beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Porsche story." look up your nearest dealer or write Porsche 
of America Corp., Oept. 89, 107 Wren Avenue, Teaneck. New Jersey. 
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warpod. .Someone (a \oung man. hc- 
eausc the house was huili to lust) had 
pul it together. Someone (a young tuan 
and a woman, because this was a family 
house) had mo\ed in when it was new. 
"That loft, when we get the chance, 
honey, we can finish her real nice. I’lentv 
of room to stand up in. too. We'll need 
the room." 

I ither because the last ticcupanls of 
the homestead sacaied in a hurry or Ix*- 
cause it was loo hard to haul it out of 
the eainoii, much «if the furniture had 
been left in this house. In the drawer of 
a inassi\e oak bureau there was a pile 
of letters, some of which had not been 
shredded b> nesting deei mice. If tlieie 
is anyone wlm will not read other |Xo- 
plc's mail found in an abandoned house 
1 do not care to know him. 

T he letters, \-niail. were from a 
soldier son. in ihmisaiuis of bu- 
reau drawers there must be tons of V- 
mail saying much the same son oV thing 
that this .Smokehole boy said 20 years 
ago. "I ate goat." "I talked to a guy 
lhats daddy came from Petersburg and 
thalsauni is Mrs. who has a place 

somewhere around I Ikins." ‘‘Ciot your 
letter about belle. It is loo bad because 
she was the best dog wc ever had. There 
is a lot of dogs around here but they do 
not take caic of them very gorid. Ihey 
arc sure skinny and poor." 

Through the letters there ran a strain 
of “How you going to keep them down 
in the Smokehole after they'se seen 
Camp C uster. Tunis. Naples?" 

"A real good buddy of mine '^ho is 
from a place called Hagerstown which is 
in Maryland says his daddy could li\ it 
up so as vse could get a (iood (iulf sta- 
tion. W'c're just liguring. It gi\es some- 
thing to talk about. This buddy of mine 
figures we could get all the shop tools 
we need reasonable which the .Army will 
not want anymore once this is oser if 
it gets over." 

The V-maii letters, like the landslide 
scars and the eroded land. :irc evidence 
of what had happened to the Smtikcholc 
farms. The young ones fouiul out they 
did not have to or would be damned if 
they would be snowed in all winter. 
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brcilk their backs grubbing rocks out 
of played-out land, hunt imbecile ewes 
in a bli//ard. spend the better part of 
a day getting to town. They got them- 
scKes Good Gulf stations and brick 
houses on the pavement and cars that 
were too low for the boulders and ruts 
in the ShoiKk Hollow Road. Who is 
to blame them? Paddling tourists who 
spend only a warm spring weekend in 
the Smokehole admire the place and 
then go back to the city, w here there has 
not been a landslide in recorded geo- 
logical history. 

Below Shoock Hollow the character 
of the gorge changes, The mountains 
open up a bit. and the river spreads out. 
There is still good whiicwatcr.and some 
fast runs, but the paddling is not as hard 
as it is above. Our mood changed cor- 
respondingly on Saturday. We enjoyed 
ourselves, but not with the high elation 
of Friday. We used the canoe, the white 
water as a means of exploring the gorge. 
On u dry cliff we found a patch of pur- 
plc-stcmn\ed cliff brake— aw uwcowxtwarv 
fern. Drifting in a back eddy we watched 
a pair of Cooper's haw ks spiraling, glid- 
ing, passing at each other in their court- 
ing flight. We surprised a turkey ctx:k 
along the river and he disappeared into 
the brush, running like a hor.se. We Siiw 
bank beaver, bear sign and shadblow 
in bloom. 

On Friday wc had no time or thought 
for anything but the contest between us 
and the river. On Saturday we gave the 
river only part of our attention, treating 
it like an opponent we had already beat- 
en. About two miles above Royal Glen, 
where we planned to take out the canoe, 

. the river came back at us and in its last 
try very nearly caught us. 

The river was a hundred yards wide 
when wc came to a place where a long 
ledge of rock lay from bank to bank. 
The water flowed over this natural dam 
in four big gaps. Below, there appeared 
to be a ma/e of gravel bars and low. 
brush-covered islands separating the 
chutes. From upstream there was little 
to choose among the four passages, but 
ordinarily in such places the middle 
channels have more water and arc safer. 
However, we chose the far right chute 
for no better reason than that it flowed 
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Satisfied customers made this chart possible. Our inge- 
nuity in papers, packaging and containers helped. And re- 
search skills. (The trend, as you can see, is also toward 
a little quiet self-esteem. Forgive us.) Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


I papers \ 


The trend is to Mead 



top of the morning 

Breathe deep. There's a Qreat day ahead, t^ollow the road 
—any road— in your Travel Waflon. Park by a likely _ 
stream, Where doesn't matter, Travel Wagon's got a 
galley, sleeps six (d you're a family man). Stretching 
room, too. For the tallest- And it goes back to work . 
when you do— licensed, insured, taxed and tolled ' ' 
as a station wagon. Flip top down, you're ready for 
the road. Tiavel Wagon i$ a Ford Econolir'e conversion 
Have a catalog on us. Purchase and rental information, too 

TRAVEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION. DEPT. P-S$04. ELKHART. INO. 




MAGNIFICENT 
MAGNAVOX SOUND 
IN SUPERB FM/AM RADIO 



The Surfside— Portable Radio— $49.95. The 
world's smallest, most powerful FM/AM 
portable. Pulls in stations with remark- 
able fidelity. Vernier tuning, telescoping 
antenna. Black, green, or ivory; leather 
case, batteries and earphone. FM93. 



The Skyline — Clock Radio — $59.95. Your 
favorite music— on FM or AM— lulls you to 
sleep — wakes you in the morning. Easy 
push-button band selection, full tonal 
dimension from 6 "oval speaker.ln a selec- 
tion of handsome two-tone cases. FM 44. 



tk.. 

The Grand Classic— Table Radio-$79.95. 
pure artistry— in design and performance. 
Re-creates music with Magnavox sound 
through T and 4" speakers-you hear the 
difference immediately. Acoustical wood 
cabinet finished in rich Walnut. FM47. 


Se« YgHow Pagas for Magrtavott dealers 
^ ^ the magnificent 

IVIagriavo:^ 


THF SMOKTHOLf: ..m/,.,, ./ 

along the clitTaml \sc were hunting rivk 
Volants. 

\\'c made a smooth, last run through 
the breach, but as soon as wc sscrc I'Hilovs 
the ledge we saw we were trapjK’d. The 
clitT rose straight out of the water on 
our right. On the left there was a high 
ridge of riK'k. starling just below the 
chute and angling toward theclilT, mak- 
ing a funnel-shaped formation. The end 
of the funnel, the gap between the foot 
of the ridge and the face of the cliff, was 
about ti\c feet wide. N'e could base 
-wtviec/ed throvigh here cscept that a big 
hemitvk had cither washed down in 
high water or fallen from the cliff and 
lodged in this o|>omng. Uhal with the 
trunk, the sharp, broken slobs of limb, 
the rock and the cliff, all that was left 
,ibo\c water was a hole about the size 
of an oil drum. All the water tn the 
chute was drisen through this kcshole. 
looking as angry and powerful as the 
discharge from a fire hydrant. 

Ue made two futile moses to slop in 
the funnel, ^^e drew to the side of the 
cliff, but it was too regular to provide 
a back eddy and too slippery to hold 
against in the current. \Vc reached for 
the ridge on the left, but it was no better, 
the rcx“k having Isecn polished h> the 
river. By then we were within two canoe 
lengths of the keyhole. It was obvious 
that, like it or not. wc were going to be 
driven into this small opening bv the 
hundreds or thousands or w hatever tons 
of water rolling down from behind. It 
was also obvious that if we slaved with 
the canoe we would hit either the tree 
or rocks face first. John and I took the 
only alternative and dived over the gun- 
wale. kicking the canoe ahead of us. 

1 thought, dive deep and stay under. 

ffav ing seen the riK'ks and the hem- 
lock sfiears at close range. I was certain 
anything was better than coming up in 
the keyhole. 

Once underwater I evtvenenced a curi- 
ous. dreamlike mood. After the doe I 
do not recall swimming. but seem to re- 
member being pulled by a down-weliing 
current. Probably this was directly un- 
der the keyhole. Adrenalin. slUK’k, some 
physiological phenomenon insulated me 
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from the cold. I was comfortable and 
seemed to b.ive all the time in the 
world. I o|vned my eyes, could not see 
any one thing distinctly, but thought I 
was in a beautiful place. I was surprised 
to find that even below the surface there 
was white, bubbly water. I ike gingcrale, 

I thought. 

1 iiuilly, in those very few seconds I 
was underwater. I became irrationally 
angry with John. I was not worried 
ahoul him. nor did 1 blame him for our 
trouble. Rather it seemed he should be 
there, that he had wandered off mten- 
tionallv, like a bad child, to ve\ me. It 
may have Iveen a good thing that I hud 
this strange notion. Otherwise there is 
no telling how long I might have chosen 
to float along, warm and wondering, 
in the river of ginger ale. 1 came up. as 
I remember, more to find John than to 
get ail. 

(Jddiv. John had had a soinewliat 
similar reaction about me. We pop[K‘d 
up side by side and simuliancoiisly said. 
*A\here the hell have you been?” NVe 
lloalcd. treading water, blowing, scowl- 
ing at each other for a moment, and 
then Ix'gan to laugh. \Se laughed, help- 
lessly. as wc dragged the canoe up on a 
gravel bar. (The canoe capsi/cd. but 
miraculously came straight through the 
keyhole without damage.) On the bar 
wc began to shiver from shock and the 
cold water. Then wc started to gabble 
wildly ; uhat we should have done, what 
wc tried to do on the cliff, what might 
have haptsened, why wc jumped, how 
deep we dived. Standing drenched and 
shaking on the gravel, we hceameas high 
as wc had been on f riday in the white 
water, hiii for different reasons. The day 
before we had been elated by what we 
were doing, what we could do in the 
rapids. On Saturday we were high simply 
because we were so glad to be standing 
on the gravel bar. 

.After a lime we calmed down, wrung 
out our clothes and started down the 
river. The cross-stream dike and the 
keyhole were the last obstacles. From 
there to Royal Cilen the river is fast but 
tipcn. \So stayed in the middle and pad- 
died cautiously. res|vectfullv. as though 
a piece of ferocious white water might 
leap up at us anytime. sno 



Prince Kdward Island 

CANADA 

has everything else! Including gala centennial celebrations of the 1864 
Confederation Conference in Charlottetown, birthplace of the Canadian 
nation. Confederation C^hamber, Charlottetown, where the architects of 
(^ada first met. 3000 miles of highway lined with flower-carpeted fields, 
all leading to the sea. .Miles of pink sand beaches to explore. The Garden of 
the Gulf .Museum at Montague. Trout, in tumbling brooks, and deep-sea 
fishing. A monument to Jacques Cartier who discovered the Island in 1534. 
A temperate, sea-conditioned climate. Historic l-ort Edward, Charlottetown. 
Sailing, water-skiing, digging for clams. Fort .Amherst National Historic Park 
at Rocky Point. Up-to-date motels, hospitable summer hotels, spacious 
campgrounds. Native handcrafts. Five car-ferries. Just bring your curiosity. 
P.E.I. does the rest! 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE PREVIEW 
The Director, Prince Edward 
Island Travel Bureau, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. 
Please send i-acaiian literature to: 



' * Edward 
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HE HATES CAVIAR, TOO! 


Nothing f;incy about him. Hr’s ju.st plain Bill. 

1 loncst. hardworking and liaiipy with his three squares 
a day. But you’d never make him an honorary member of 
a gourmet society. Black olives, truffles, piite de foie gras, 
venison.’ They’re not ]>art of his chow. So w hen it 
comes to brews. Caiinness doesn’t figure. The brisk, bright, 
not-<iiiite-swcet, not-ijuite-sour, malty, winey flavor is 


wasted on him. But gourmets love it. It takes more than 


one hearing to enjoy I^eethoven’s Ninth. It tak< 
more than one bottle to enjo\ (niinncss's Stout. But 
it’s a pleasure that grows and grows. Isn’t it 
significant that though very few like (luinness w hen 
they first try it, it’s the world's largest beer e.vport . 
now selling in a hundred and thirty-nine countries.’ 
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Zivic and 
the Bright-red 
Cadillac 


He was a kid from Pittsburgh and 
maybe the next world champion— 
but his mind was on a shiny car 

by ROBERT DRUM 

1 1 was the afternoon of Oeloher 4. I'MO 
and a Hal-no'iod little man named \ nt- 
zic Zivic pressed his nose even Halier 
against a large plate-glass window on 
New York's I ighih Yveniie. staring at 
the shiny new auionn'biles on the show- 
room f1ot*r. As a kid in the 1 awrenee- 
ville secliott of f’lilsbnrgh. i ritzie had 
pressed his nose against bakers windows 
in the same hungry wav. Now he was to 
take on Henry Armstrong in Madison 
Square (iarden, and the prize, for Zivic 
at least, was not so much the vvelter- 
vveight championship of the world as a 
new C adillac. 

If he won the title, he was prepareii 
to blow the enure purse on a ear. Me 
walked into the showroom, his eye on 
a bright-red convertible. I he salesman 
look one look at the battered lighter's 
face, ai the mail-order suit then turned 
his back and fled. 

"I followed him into the olliec. " Zivic 
remembers, "and tried to tell him that I 
>was lighting for the championship of 
the world in Madison Square (iarden in 
just a few hours. He ignored me." 

back at liis hotel. Zivic ate his last 
meal before the fight steak, rare, and 
baked potato- and tried to take a nap. 
"I couldn't sleep." hesays. "hut it wasn't 
'because I was nervous about lighting 
Armstrong. I just couldn't sleep, think- 
ing about ht)w I would look behind the 
wheel of that Cadillac." 

Zivic was still dreaming about the 
new car when the fighters were intro- 
,tkiccd to the crowd. The referee. Art 
Donovan, gave his instructions and 
Armstrong promptly belted Zivic back 
to reality. "When Armstrong started 
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VERMOUTK INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, 


Only one man knows 
Tribuno's secret... 



. . ■ and he keeps 
it under his hat! 

If you were John L. fnbuno - and possessed a treasured secret lor 
producing one of America's great Vermouths— would you tell' ■ The 
seciet o1 Tnbuno's smooth, delicate extra dry llaYOi consists ot blend- 
ing 30 rare Botanicals imported Ifoni the remote comers ol the world. 
■ No other vermouth can endow your cockt-tils with thr unique taste 
and flavor of Ttibuno. Extra dry extra light, never overpowers Extra 
dry for Martinis, sweet for Manhaltans. 

Try Tfibuno-today? 


THIBIINO 
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ASTERISK . . . -I his is Q slarlikc si^n used to 
indiualn n foolnoln . . . very often n sonree ... a 
source of pleasure.* It's a mark of imporlance 
and just what you would expect to see to 
cal] attention lo the very selective people who 
refer to LABATl’ S fine brews as sparkling and 
slarlike . . . like an asterisk. 


IMPORTED 



Pilsener Beer 
India Pale Ale 


•J.ike IMPORTED LABATTS I’lLSENEH I.ACEH Ht'E'R 
iinrJ JN'D/A PALE Al.K. 
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This 
boat 
s an 


/ 


aoua 

car 




78 or 90 sq. ft. of sail area. Complete with 
sail; $695.00. Send for full color brochure. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SAILING CATAMARAN 

aoua 

car 

American Fiberglass Corp., P.O. Box 4660, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


Fritzie Zivic ■■mum.fj * 

punching me." says Zivic. “1 saw the 
car turn and head for Chicago. By the 
time we linished the seventh round, the 
Cadillac had passed California and was 
on a boat to Hawaii. .Armstrong wiu 
belling me around pretty good. As I 
came out of my ct>rncr for the eighth^ 
round, that car was close to halfway 
around the world." 

Shortly after the start i>f the eighth., 
however. Arnistrtmg hit Zivic with a 
rabbit punch while moving out of a 
clinch- 1-rit/ie Zivic had never been mis^ 
taken for a boy scout m the ring. Me 
promptly stuck a thumb in Armstrong's 
eve in retaliation, and the rest of the 
round rapidly went d«>wnhill from there.* 
F.venluallv. Donovan gave up all hof>j 
of restoring order. "If that's the way you 
boys want to light, it's all right witli me.' ^ 
he said. 

■ When the referee said that one sen- 
tence." Zivic remembers, ••the Cadillac, 
turned around and started back on the 
boat to the I nited States, ■' 

"By the lOth round, the Cadillac was 
safely in California and headed back 
I asi, W ith the sound of each bell, it was , 
closer to ms garage. When the linal hell 
rang. I was all set to drive that hig car' 
divwn the streets <vf Pittsburgh." 

The announcer belUwved over the nii- 
crophone, "The winner and new chanv- 
pion of the world. I rit/ie Zivic." 

Zivic collected his share of the purse” 
in cash and went across the street to his 
room, dumping the money on the bed. 
Then he bounced the bedspread and- 
watched the bills lT>at arouiul the room. 
"1 thought I was the richest man in ttK 
world." he says. * 

Zivic had a long career after winning 
the championship- he had his last light 
in iy4y but he always treated moncy^ 
as he did in the hotel room the night 
after the light. ^ 

Red Cochrane won the title from Ziv- 
ic. and after F'rit/ie's career was inter-' 
rupted by wartime service he never did 
got a chance to win the title back. 

Today. Zivic is a familiar ligiire iit' 
Pittsburgh. He sells automobiles, some- 
thing which he should have learned all 
about the night of the lirsi Armstrong;, 
light. That was the night he was sup- 
posed to achieve his dream of owning 
a Cadillac. 

”'»ou know." he says. ‘•| never did 
get It. Some smart salesman collared nu‘ 
in the locker room right after the fight 
and sold me an Oldsmobile." emd- 
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Knowledgeable people buy Im perial 

and they buy it by the case. 

Whiskey by Hiram Walker 
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BERMUDA 


Yo 


loii 1 1 enjoy 
every golden minute 


This is ihe time. This is ihc Islami. If you love holiday fun and the 
rciroshing change of sunshine and sea. come abroad now to Cireal 
Britain's loveliest Island ( olony. Swim in clear azure waters, Stroll 
along soft pink beaches. Daydream in a secluded cove. There’s water- 
skiing, skindiving, boating. "Big ones" to angle for. There's 
golf. And tennis, Cycle down winding lanes. Browse in 
shopswithwondertui duty-free imports: French perfumes 
and British cashmeres— le.ithcr gtKnls. china and silver! 
ti: 


After sundown, the Island's nightlife takes oser with a sparkle all 
its own. Bermuda is just 90 minutes by jet. or a weekend cruise by 
ocean liner fri>m New’ York. There are all types of accommoda- 
tions: hotels, cottage colonies, guest houses. Just say when. Your 
travel agent will handle the details. Or w rite for illustrated 
booklets: "BERMUDA." 620 Fifth Avenue. New York 
20. N.Y. • 6 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago 2. Illinois 
• III Richmond .Street, \\'.. loronto, Ontario. Canada. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the «poris information 
of the week 


BASEBALL Therv ucrv Mgn> ilul were Ki>irilE 

(if hv diHcrcni ihif wriiMin SuiiJf Koitlax ii 

Hattie; (he M \V XtRk VANkt ISil-niailcil tci 
hit j htimc run .ind g-x oti lo thvir wnrsi Man xmev 
the M W VOKK Ml TS had their ^lc^t Marl 
eicr, losing only lour games hetorc Kciiing their lir'l 
win. Tlw Mels and their new t'aiW. Shea Stadium, al* 
iraeled an asioiiisUing asetago aitcndanee ut' IT.IHK) 
persons lor three home games. -\nd last sear's (sen- 
nam ssinners (he Dodgers and ^ .inkees sank (<> 
Iasi place. 

In firsi pl.ive iii the Nalion.il I eague was l*il II 
Dl I PHIA 14 -I ). Mie Phillies won three games on 
homers and hit eight lor the week, three h> r>Hikie 
Riehic Allen. I.eading the iiiauirs with sis home runs 
was ihe insomp.irahic VSillic M.iss ( we /I'vi- of 
SAN I R AM IS( I) (4-:) In all, the liunls hit 1 1 
homers and osers'ame spoils pitching h> scoring 10 
runs in one inning and nine in iininher, ST. I.Ol.lS 
|4-J|. howeser, won on gosid piiehing. the hesi of 
which Curt Simmuns threw at the Oianis lo shiil 
ihein (Hii on three hits. Onis a iws'-oui infield single 
in ihc ninih h) f rank Howard kept Jiin M.ilones 
and John Tsnouns of CINCINNATI IJ-I) Irnnt 
pushing a eomhined no-hiiu-r ag.iinsi ihe Dodgers. 
Also (oekesmg f.’r position in ihe earls going were 
PITTMIl RIiH l.» :i, MII.UAl.KI t I.U.D.t MI- 
CA (>0 (2 - 1 despite helling 1 1 homers, lour of them 
b> Bills \\illiams|.ind HOUSTON C-t. bolh wins 
l>> Ken Johnson on homers h) Jim snn I Koiitas 
pilehcd ,1 shutoiil in ihe hrsi ganie. hui then (OS 
AN(.,1 I T S dropped lise m a row. 

Superh relief pushing hs Sin Miller (iwo wins 
and a sasel and VSes .Si>>ek <ur>c win) enabled Ii Al > 
TIMORI- <4—1)10 grab Ihe lead in ills' American 
league. MINNISOTA (4-2) s'apilali/cd on eight 
home runs, ihree hs another Allen Bernie, in ihis 
ease. Dt TROIT l> 21. k HU ACiO 12-1), M ASH- 
lM.TON<2-4)andK\NS\NC| | '^ U-2lstr«ggled 
lostas in the running, Ks-n MsBriJe. wuh help 1 torn 
Julio Nasarro. pilshcd a onc-hilicr on opening day 
as I OS aNCjI I l-S (2-2) heal the Senators. 

BASKETBALL Will ClunilKrljin was the hero wUh 
39 nomisasSAN I R \ Sk ISC X) dcltuicd St. I ouls 
10^9^ lo will Ihe WcMcrn Disision plaiofts, lour 
games lo three, and make ilie NBA lin.ils lor the 
hrsi imie since I95r>, (|1 k champion Warriors of 
that sc.ir. ol sourss'. pl.iss'd oul of I'hclads-lphia.) 
TX'fending Champion BOS ION. lar from riisis Ue- 
spiie nins' days ol idleness, rolled user ihc W .irriors 
lOK 9<< in ills' lirsi game oT the lin.il senes. 

BOWLING W.A'VNI /AlIN of Allant.i defeated 
Bills Hardssisk l‘>f>-l7‘J in Ihe hnal malsli (o win 
(he S2h.0lgl I’H.A J.odi «alif.)Optfn. 

BOXING I.DDII PI KKI NS of ( h'sago sus's'cssfully 
delends'd his world junior welicrweighi mis- hs win- 
ntnga 15-round decision oss'r Bunns kiranl. Briiish 
tmpirehghiweighl shainpioii. in Kingston, Juniaiea. 
Middleweiglil Champion JOI T kilARDl I I O got 
a scare Irom Rocks Riscroof Argeniina hiil escaped 
wuh a spill slccision in u Ckselaod msmiile houl. 
In Honolulu. World Welicrweighi Champion 
(MILT kiKHIITH knocked oul Welierwsighi 
Stan Harringion of Honolulu in llic fourth round of 
a noniille ntuieii. 

Third-ranked Heasswcighi /OR A I Ol 1 I S nf 
Chandler. Ariv and kiermans's Hcass weigh! KARI. 
Mil Dl NHi K(il R. rated eighth. Inughl to a lU- 
round draw m I rankfuri. kiermuny. 

FLYING -Piloling Spiiif <7 k o/ioiihio. a singlc-cngine 
( essna. IK-sear-old Jl KKIl M(K K. a Columbus, 
Ohio hoiiscssde, hs'samc Ihc hrsi woman lo make a 
solo lligln around the world. She imik 29 davs lo 
compleie the 22.h.<X.K.mitc lourncs. slopping 21 
limes lo rcitis'l. 

GOLF Surprising SIIKf SOI ( TIAK ol Berwick, Pa, 
shot 4 sis-under-par 27K lor luur rounds lo win Ihc 
yM>.ixx) Mousion (ioir Classic hy one stroke user 
tasored Jack Nicklaus. Ii was Soiichak’s hrsi P(j.\ 
iis'lors in three years. 

MICkI T WRK.HI of Dallas, rccoseri'd Irom a 
tendon injury, tiuik the second-round lead with a 
ihree-under-pjr h9 and weni on lo win the 54-hiilc 
lielss Rawls-Peach Blossom Open in Spartanburg. 
S.C. wuh 215 sirokes. 

HARNESS RACING I \PK I SS KODNI S ($15. KD). 
dnsen hy Jimmy Cruise-, look the lead in ihc sireteh 
and won llie $25.1)0(1 Trader Horn Irol hy half a 
lenglhoser Darn Dandy al Rooscseli Raceway. I a- 
sored Sii M.ic 1 ad. assigned ihc oulside post, was 
fuurili in the five-horse field, and Driver Stanley 
(dancer declared he would nol again jsermil .Sumic 


■o he sti handicapped hiil would insisi on a draw 

HOCKEY IJeiroiland loromoloughi loa iwo-games. 
apiece lie in the .Stanley Cup finals. After losing the 
first game, the Red Wmgs evened things up hy 
snatching (he second. 4 .5. on a goal Vw V .irly Jellies 
<11 sudden-deaih meriinie. Nesi the leafs rallied 
Irom an 0 3 wrorc to ni.ikc ii 3 all bul again were 
derc.iied 4 3 as Alex IX'liecchio hit for Deiroil w iih 
jiisl 17 seconds remaining. Then, lo lie llie senes, 
lorisnio won 4 2. The Leaf' tied Ihe game score 2- 2 
on a goal by D.ise keon. look ihe lead on a speclac- 
iilar 15.<'ooi skip shot hy Andy Haihgaic ,ind got an 
additional goal from frank Mahovhcli. 

HORSE RACING The field for Ihe ‘Khh keniueks 
Derby K'gan taking shape alter Iasi week's impor- 
l.ini prepar.ilori races. At Aqiicdiici. Rokebs Sta- 
bles' Ql. ADR AN{, LI I$I4,4()). ridden by Bill H.ir- 
l.ick. woo Ihe I S-niilc $X9,25(I Wood Memorial 
(ler P.J 1 .V ftO) 10 earn a trip to Churchill IViwns, 
Second- .ind ihird-place Mr. Rnck and Rom.in 
Broiher will he going along. Iiks. 

In (he I ‘•s-niile. $59.9(KI k'jlifornia IX-rhi ,il kiolden 
(iaic I icIJs. William K.idkosich and Wiihiir Cl.irk 
saw IX-rhs possibilities m Ihcir Wd R.id. second 

ls> H lenglh 10 winner Rl AL kK)OD Dl Al . and 
will have Ismael \.ilen/ucla aboard him in ken- 

Me.mwhile ai Kceneland. Ky . 1 I Peco Haneh's 
Hill. K|SI galloi<ed off wuh llie scien-lurlong 
I orerunner Purse. a beilcsvexhibiuon r.icc. wuh W il- 
lie SliiKiiiaker in ihe saddle. 

k'rompion Siliilh Jr. rode J\T IRl MP lo lirsi 
place hy hall a lenglh m the l9.|unip f ir.iiid Nalion- 
al point-ii'-poml r.ice ,ti Hullcr, .Md. lor liis wcond 
sir.iighl iictoty on the Mankind liintser urcuil. In 
Middichuig. \ a .Mrs. I . Randolph's W \l RliS. 
wuh Mike Smiihwick in ihe saddle, hmslied the 
ihrec-mi e, 17-lcnce kilenwood limber course with 
10 lengllis lu spare in ihc Middicburg lliiiu Invil.i- 
lional. 

MOTOR SPORTS Australia's J Ak k HHMIllAM 
averaged 93.4.1 mpb lo win Ihe 201-mile kinircc, 
i ngl.inO, lir.ind Priv in one ol bis own Brabliaui 
ears. Bni.iin's kirahain Mill was runner-up m a 
BRM. J.ni k lark's I oiiis crashed during ihe race, 
bui Ihe t'lhl world driving ehampion iuin|ied elear. 
A J. I (» I ol HouMon hioke his own resorU for 
Ihc lOO-niile I'SAC big-car r.iec in TreiUoit. N.J., 
averaging HM <29 niph. Jini Hiirliibise was second 
and Hob Marsbman lltird in ibis Iasi m.iior warmup 
for the Indianapolis "MXI" (vrr- puee /4) 

SWIMMING Calilcrnia girls domin.iied the Na- 
tional AAL Senior Women's Indmir Cli.iiiipion- 
slups in Piiishurgh. The sl.ir was versatile DD'NN .\ 
Dl VARONA. If>, oflhe Santa k'l.ira Swim < Tub 
who suecessliilly Ueicnded her I 'bit lulrs m (he 2 (M)- 
and 4IKI.y aid individual medlevs, then look (he 2(M>- 
y.irO buiieriTy race and anchored boib ilie winning 
4<X)-vare Ireesivie and llie ntedicv relay Icaiuv. 

TENNIS Top-seeded KOS I Ml KSON ol Ausiralia 
crushed Sugosktvia'v lefl-handed Nicola Pilic (c-l, 
h— I, 6-2 in Ihe River Daks lournainem al Hoiivion. 
Pilie, Ihe hrsi unveeded player m 10 years lo reach 
Ihc River Oaks Imals. had upset ihird-seedcd R-itael 
Dsuna ol Meswo 7-5, W 6. l-4v, fv-2. ls-2 in an cx- 
hausling sc'niilmal match. 

In I OS Angeles, PancHO tiDN/ \l I U, .i 
world pro chanipuin belore tiis leiireiuem in No- 
venihcr 1961 , announced ihal he will make a come- 
back on ihe 1'b>4 sunmicr cireuil opening m W ash- 
mgton ncxi nionili. 

TRACK A PlELO Al a meet in Orangeburg. S.C., 

I lorida ANSI's 1)011 MAT IS euii.iled his own 
world record ol 'J. I in Ihe MMl-vard dash, then went 
on ui win the 220 in 21.5, 

PAl I W II SON. 16. ol Downey, k aht.. raised Ihe 
U.S. outdoor high schivil |Silc vaiih leeord lo 15 
feel 7 irKhes at a Walmu. k alif. inviialional meet. 

MILEPOSTS INJL KtD Powerboat Driver LI I- 
T AT I OR. 29. of Downey, k alif. . during a run in 
pursiiil 111 (Tonald Cjiiiphcll's 260,.»5-mph water 
speed record, on lake ll.iv.isu near Parker. An/. 
Unable lo brake his Kl-propelied aluminum hull 
alter a liial at more ihan 200 mph, he was lorccd to 
leap oil into sh.illow water. sulTering multiple fr.tc- 
lurcv in the fall. 

SOI D The New Vork Mels' Icli-h.inded fV'wcr 
hitter Dl kl SNIDl R. 37. who speni 16 seasons 
in the Dodger ouilicld before loining ihe Mels 
lavl vear, lo the San I raneiscu Oianls for .in csii> 
mated SXI.OOO. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 f.t-' - 27, 27 • h 74, 75 

!'! i.-, ' 30 37 .. 

Bt. '• 55. 54 64-AP 66 <. 

‘ - 89 - M- j.iin C Olv;.-..r' r- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LOU BIECKE, 37. of 
New Orleans, a wtet^ht 
lilTcr for Ihe pasi 20 
ycurs.seu world record 
of .325 pounds for ihc 
lighl hcuvyweighi two- 
hand siiatc'h ai the 
VMk'.A cliaiiipionships 
in I.os Angelc'x, heitcr- 
ing by 2),i pounds the 
rtvord of f inland's 
J.ikko k.iil.ij.irvi. 


GARY PENNEY, 12. 
of f'oriland. Me., de- 
fcjled his broiher Lurrx 

21 II. 21 9. 21 12 in 

Ihe liii.ils of llie I’ori- 
land Hoys' k'hib i.ihle 
tennis lourn. intent, 
tiary is Icfi-li.inded. 
hui lliai was no adian- 
lage for him: Larry is 
his identical twin and 
a southpaw. too. 


MAUREEN HART. 23. 

an Iowa Si.iie L'nixer- 
■siiy itraduaie Mudem 
who look up shooiin^t 
four years ago al ihe 
urging of her broiher 
Mike.oulscorcd 17iiien 
lo win ills' xinall-borc 
marksman group inie 
in Ihe Nebraska Ritle 
ClianipioiishipstnOnij- 
hu. Mike was second. 


LEW ALCINOOR. |fi. 
a 7.fooi '/ii-ineh junior 
eenier on New "Viirk 
City's Power Memorial 
Academy haskeiball 
team who axerageJ 2fi 
poinis a g.inie ihix sea- 
son. was named lo the 
Stbolii\rii Ctiaih ,'S- 
player ,A II- Ameriean 
high school SLin.id lor 
the second year III a row. 


LIEUT. TOM GOMPF. 

an .Air f orce pilot 
and former MI-.-\nieri- 
ca diver at kJhio Stale, 
left ihe hospiial where 
he was being ire.iied for 
Cierman measles just 
long enough lo win the 
Naiioiial TAL indoor 
platform dixing iitle al 
Ihc Air I orce Ac.id- 
einy, Colo. 


GEORGE PAVLISH. 
.35. the principal of the 
M a ri- 1 , 1 n n ki rad e 
.School in Lyons. Ore. 
iind a iw)cc-a-week 
bowler in nearby Si.iy- 
lon. Ore., rolled' a .300 
game ut the Oregon 
men's lournameni in 
Lugene. Ii was the lirsi 
perfect score in the 
cxeni's 2.3-ycar history. 




Wc call them tiger paws because 
they’re standard equipment on the wild- 
est thing in Detroit: Pontiac’s GTO. 

But you can get a set for your car. 

They look like tires. They go on like 
tires. And the official name sounds like 
a tire; U.S. Royal Super Safety 800. 

There the resemblance ends. Be- 
cause a tiger's paw will do much more 


for your car than a regular tire will. 

it's been tested at a sustained speed 
of 120 miles an hour without a failure. 

It handles like a dream at high 
speeds. It's sure-footed, and it has an 
instinct for cornering. 

But here's what really made Pontiac 
pick it as the tiger's paw: It gives you 
the high-speed safety margin and the 


controlled feel of a sports car lire 
without the discomfort. No spine-jar- 
ring ihunkety ihunk every time you go 
over an expansion strip in the road. 

Drive in to any U.S, Royal dealer 
and have him equip your car with 
a set of tiger paws. 

They sound like a collector's item, 
but they don't cost like one. 


U.S.Roval 



IQITole the readers take over 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAGS 

Sir'v; 

I feel ohligcd to congnilulatc you. This is 
by far the best Haseball Nsuc (April I !?> you 
have ever published. Keep up thcgtwHl work. 

Jons C. SrmcK 

Roseville, Calif. 

Sirs; 

I thought your Uaseball Issue would never 
coiTie. 

Besides knowing the Ah-Stars. I now feel 
I know the bench of every club. Thanks 
again to your baseball stalf for a job well 
done. 

R-\\t>Y Mims 

Akron 

Sirs: 

Isn't a straight 4 0 World Scries victory 
enough to convince your baseball stalf that 
the Dodgers arc more than just one of the 
six possible pennant winners in the National 
League (Scouting Reports i ' 

h is true that pitching is the only out- 
standing department of the Dodger team, 
but pitching is still the name of the gante. 
Strange things do happen to pitchers, hut it 
could be firr the belter. As goixl as the pitch- 
ing stalf was lust year, there is still margin 
for improvement. 

As for hitting, what do you want — the Na- 
tional l eague All-Star team ' They have two 
..^00 hitters in Tommy Davis and Maury 
Wills, power in big FTaitk Howard, clutch 
hitting with Tommy l^avis and Ron I-airly 
and speed in Maury Wills and Willie Davis, 
both of whom can turn an ordinary walk 
into the value of a double. NViih all this the 
Dodgers are not Just another pennant con- 
tender. but the probable Hag winner. Ask 
the Yankees! 

OlMAR FiStHBACH 

Palis;idcs Park. N.J. 

Sirs: 

You had a golden opportunity to regain 
some of your lost stature in the Held of prog- 
noMiealion. You blew it. As you siiy. the 
Giants. Cardinals. Braves. Reds and Phillies 
will tight it out— but for second place. The 
Dodgers, led by Ron and Don and .Sandy, 
should repeat both as National League pen- 
nant winners and Yankee executioners. 

SiLPHis O'Lfary 

riushing. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I personally think that the Minnesota 
Twins will win the AL pennant, mainly be- 
cause of power. 

Over in the superior league, the Cardinals 
will win. because any team that can come up 
with 19 out of 20 games in Luc .August and 


.September, like the Cardinals did last year, 
has got to win the pennant the next year. 

pi 1 1 R Si I \R 

W’aterbury, Conn. 

Sirs: 

As a former Minnesotan. I am greatly dis- 
lurK'd by the fact that more than half of the 
scouting report on the Iwins is devoted to 
their fielding, or lack of it. Very little men- 
tion is made of their inagmliceni hilling and 
splendid pitching. Also, only token tribute 
is paid to the Twin injuries, while those of 
the Yankees are greatly exaggerated. Of 
course, an injury which keeps your only ..^00 
hitler out of the lineup for six weeks and one 
which keeps a 20-gjme winner out of the 
starting rotation for eight turns are extreme- 
ly insignificant when compared to those of 
Mickey Mantle (who spends a great deal of 
every se.ison on the bench because of in- 
juries. anyway ) and those of Ri>ger Maris 
(the greatest one-season glory boy in the 
history of baseball). 

GRtti l llSXVORtH 

Lynnficld. Mass. 

Sirs: 

How you can pick the Kaunas C ily Ath- 
letics to finish Mlih. behind the Washington 
Senators, is complelely beyond me. ^ ou say 
that the A's traded away "half an intield" 
to acquire Colavito and (ieniile. What is 
Cientilc supposed to he. a catcher' Your ar- 
ticle says that righifielder (iino Cinioli is 
slow. Maybe you ought to check your sta- 
tistics. \N'ho led the American l eague in 
triples in 1962? I-inallv. John (Bu//-b>.>mh- 
er) SNyatt is more than a "kookie right- 
hander with a language all his own” to the 
A's and to Kansas City fans. 

Jrrt Mxoviir 

.M ission. Kans. 

Sirs: 

Asa subscriber. 1 demand that you do not 
knock the Mets' Rod Kanchl any more. I 
like him (and so dsK's Casey Stengel ). 

An army of two million is behind me, 

Lis Goroxv 

I ort Lee. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Whix’ver scouted the Chicago White Sox 
must have been watching some other team, 
otherwise you certainly would knsvw what a 
fine licldcr Joe Cunningham is. Anyone who 
has seen him play knows that he handles 
first base as well as anyone in the league. His 
ability to stretch like an acrobat helps make 
many additional double plays over the 
course of a season. 

Richariv Ri imsj) 

Glencoe, III. 


HORSEPLAY 

Sirs: 

Being horscplayers and members of the 
"horsey set" ourselves as well as yearly con- 
lesianis m the Kentucky Club w rapper game, 
we here in Liladwyne, Pa. were evtremcly 
glad to see the article, fte /itr Pipe 
SmoktTs (April !.H I know that rn.iny peo- 
ple, as we here, wondered what ever hap- 
ix-ncd to the colt tha( was won each year 
.ind lo those people who were "lucky" 
enough to win him. Now wc know. 

It is easy to see that the same magic charm 
that captured the 5 ID in Mexic«» extends to 
the typewriter loo— and if it carries on to 
his other pursuits. Author I rnesi Havemann 
bettor buy himself another horse blanket. 
Maybe he should buy a large one while he's 
ill it — the "prize" may be too weak to stand 
for loo long. 

Piiii Mivir 

Ciladwyne. Pa. 

Sirs: 

As a 1 3-ye.ir-s'ld w ho hasentered the horsc- 
naniing contest the last three years, and with 
fouremnes going this year. I was dismayed 
to read that the past winners all seem to be 
adults. 

Carol Lkilrson 

IX'erlield. Ml. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Sirs: 

W l iters and leleeasiers constantly refer to 
the Masters as the most coveted golf cham- 
pionship in the world. Mark McCormack's 
article, Shooi for o Million ( April 6). sup- 
ports this idcM, But let's be realistic- If you 
10 <ik a poll .imong the golfers on the pro 
tour uxlay rcg.irding the title they'd most 
like to win. a majority would undoubtedly 
iiiime the U.S. Open. 

Ask Sam Sne.id (and read Tony Lema, 
lhi\ One /» Iwt. Oiii the Open h lorinre, 
in your same issue). The greatest pressure 
ever lo be I'ound on golfers in a lournameni 
is found during the National Open. Ask 
Jack Nicklaus. The last two rounds of the 
Open are played on the s;imcday and present 
a Iremendous test of consistency for the 
player. Ask Ben Hogan. I he Open is never 
played on the same course two years in a 
row. so the advantage of familiarity is ab- 
sent. -Ask Arnold Palmer. Finally, a goll'er 
is much more likely to be remembered for 
what he did or did not do in the Open rather 
than the Masters. 

We witnessed a great tournament and a 
great pcrftirniance by Arnold Palmer at Au- 
gusta. But wail till June. I hat's when the 
big one Climes up. 

Daxid C. McNair 

New York City 

umliiiiifd 
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Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 

Andrew Usher blended the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mastery of the blending art 
gave to Usher's Scotch a unique 
lightnesi and smoothness. So 
greatly prized was his whisky that 
other distillers followed Usher’s 
methods. 

But only the first light Scotch can 
wear the Green Stripe— the original 
Usher’s, distilled and bottled in 
Scotland 



0 196 .^ 

THE iOS. GARNEAU CO. ' 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

BIENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ‘ 

B6.8 PROOF . 


19TH HOLE eoniOuifd 

Sirs: 

I .im an Augusta resident \shc< is attend- 
ing schsnd in Nc\s York. I came across an 
article in an Augusta newspaper that said 
the Hon Air Hotel had been icrribi) mis- 
reprev.*nied in your April 6 issue. I knew 
that 1 had to bu) "yawl's" magazine to see 
how "yawl” could have talked bad about 
our Ikm Air. 

t must say with all honesty that I hasc 
noser laughed so loud and so much m m> 
life. Although I won't be able to attend this 
year's Masters, your arlide surely put me 
in the spirit of things— and that is what 
makes the Masters the great tournantent 
that it IS. 

JOA\ S. I)\MS 

New ^ ork City 

Snake eves 

Sirs: 

John O'Reilly's article on Florida's rattle- 
snake rodeos {RunUng for Tourists. April 
l-H may impress some of your rcadeis who 
had ne\er heard of such a sport, but to those 
who attend hunts in Texas and Oklahoma 
every year it was far from imprevsive. 

Fruc. Florida hunters may catch the larg- 
est snakes but Sooners and Texans catch the 
most. The .VJ snakes which took first prize 
at the Chipley rodeo would hardly have 
placed in a Tcxa.s hunt where as many rep- 
tiles may be taken out of a single den and 
hunt totals may run up to three or four 
thousand snakes a year. The western dia- 
mondhack, native to my area, may not grow 
Huitc so large as the eastern variety, but it 
can kill you just us dead. 

hach of the six years that the Junior C'ham- 
bci of Commerce has sponsored Texas' 
Sweetwater Kalllesnake Roundup, hunters 
from throughout the Southwest have been 
in attendance. 

Simic highlights of the roundup arc the 
crowning of the Rattlesnake Queen, a rat- 
tlesnake dance, meals of rattlesnake meat, 
daily demonstrations in handling of rattle- 
snakes. treatment of their bites and extrac- 
tion of their venom (all conducted by an 
expert handler), and a Texas Wildlife Com- 
mission exhibit depicting the native Texas 
wildlife. 1 might also point out that this 
year's qualilied snake expert was bitten at 
u small hunt before the large Sweetwater 
roundup even began and was unable to at- 
tend. The expert, Shellv Downs, was from 
Florida. 

DaVIO DI \SMOKt 

Canyon. Tc\,is 
Sirs: 

Those big snakes may put Chipley on the 
map Hirst 1 ever heard of it. and we love 
Florida ). but only as one sure place to avoid! 
So what else is new'.’ 

M RS. Tf i> Wk isko 1 1 1 s 
L'niversiiy Cily, Mo. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SpoiiisImimkxiio. 

Time & 1 lie Huikting, RckI>cIcIIvi Ccnicr, 
New York. New York lixiyil. 

T iiitc Inc. alio puhtiilici T t\u . I in , I iirii si , 
Ak< hi IK n kxi I iiri 11. Hoi si & IIomi jnd. 
■ n conninviion wiili its suhsiduries. tlie In- 
icrndiinnal cJiiions of 1 iMi nnU I in. Chair- 
man of the Bourd. Anerew HeiskeU; Chair* 
man, rsecuioc C ommuicc. Ro> I. Larsen; 
Chairman, I inance Commiiiec. T'hurles 1. 
Stillman: PrcsiJeni. James A. I men; I \ecu- 
iise Vice frcMsIcni and Treusiircr. I>. W. 
Hninihnugh: Senior Vice Prcsideni. I>. 
J.ickson; Vice Presidcni iind Sesrvia's. 
Bernard Barnes: V ice Presideni and Asvislani 
lo Ihe Kiesidenl. Arnold VV, Carlson; Vice 
PreMdeni). Bernhard M. Aiicr. I dgar H 
R.ikvr. C'las Buckhoul, K. M. Biicklev. John 
L. Halicnheck. Jerome S, Hards. Arihor K, 
Mi»rph> Jr . R.ilpli D. Pome Jr , P. I. Pren- 
tice. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R Sl*epk'> ; 
C'ompiroller and Assislanl Secrelur>, John I 
Harsev ; Assislanl f ompiroUcr and Assislani 
Secielar>. Charles 1., Oleason Jr.; Assisl.ini 
Treasurer. W. (i. Dasis; Assistant Treasurer, 
f van S. Imccls; Assistant Treasurer, Kisliard 
B. Mckeouith. 
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Please include a SI’ORtS III USTRAll.l) label lo 
insure prompt sersice wlteneser you write about your 
suhscnpiion. 
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(continued from front flap of this tnsert) 

account executive, having given up a position 
as advertising director for a large maker of 
women’s apparel, including corsets.” 

The magazines Mr. Gribbin referred to are 
Time and Life. The Oscar was for the movie 
“Sunset Boulevard.” The apparel maker is 
The Warner Bros. Co. The man is Mac Marsh- 
man, who is the supervisor on the SI account. 
He has indeed many talents straight out of 
15th Century Florence. SI took advantage of 
one of them when Mac and his fellow creators 
were asked to come forth with an advertising 
campaign which would win for SI some Oscars 
(and business) of its own. 

Their plan was to hammer out a bold and 
competitive campaign that would speak suc- 
cess and give the facts. They devised the slo- 
gan: “SPORTS ILLUSTRATED... each week 
the facts add up to success.” To get a unify- 





Sl s«lects the eudience corporate advertisers want to 
reach (21 4% of all corporate executives earning 
125.000 or more 'ead SI) arid reaches therr^ more 
efficiently than Newsweek, The NewYorkeror Harper Atlantic. 


SeORTS ILLUSTRATtO each mttk We 


facts add up le succtaa 
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SPORTS >lLUSTRikT£D. ..e4Ch week the lacii add up lo tuccett 




SPORTS ■UUSTftATED...eJCh week Ihe li 


ing symbol for the campaign, they reasoned 
this way: Si’s readers and its advertisers 
have for some time now' been shortening our 
official full-dress name "Sports Illustrated" 
to "SI." Why not capitalize on this familiar 
contraction to give SI a trademark? 

The advertisements shown here are just 
some of the scores of different ads, using the 
SI symbol, which have been placed in various 
media by Y&R and SI. You'll be seeing more 
as the year goes on. (If the symbol also looks 
like a dollar sign, that’s as happy an inten- 
tional coincidence as you could ask for. After 
all, money is a mark of success!) 
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SHORT. . . SWEET. . . STOWAWAY 


Meet Evinrude's new 9J4 '"'P 
Sportwin , . . the compact take- 
along motor designed to live in 
your car trunk, 

Never before has a fisherman been 
able to pack so much fishing motor 
performance in so little car trunk 
space. Just 34 inches top to prop 
inches shorter than a "3" The 
handle tolds down, the controls are 


out of the way in front, and the 
starboard side lies flat. 

But don’t let its bantam size fool 
you, This sporty little shorty packs 
a real punch, Planes a load of 
three, Hustles fishing boats at a 
20-mile clip. Runs 80 mites and 
more on a tank of fuel. It starts 
like a ”3". Tilts at a touch. Locks 
in 16 different positions. 


It sounds even smaller than it 
looks. If we made it any quieter 
you couldn't tell when it was run- 
ning, It's that smooth. 

But don't take our word for it, See 
and hear it at your Evinrude dealer 
now (he's listed m the Yellow 
Pages). Catalog free. Write Evin- 
rude Motors. 42S3 N. 27th Street. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 
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Viceroy is scientifically made 
to taste the way you'd like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . . . not loo light . . . 
Viceroy's got the taste that's right. 



SMOKE ALL 7 

Smoke all seven fitter brands 
and you'll agree, some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light But 
With the Deep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you'd like a Filter 
Cigarette to taste. That's right! 


• I'lO-l 



